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Sharing the BENEFIT 
of PRICE CONTROL 


Domestic Measures “Tie In’? With 
Foreign Needs, Efforts, and Problems 


By Cuester Bowes, Administrator, U.S. Office of Price Administration 


HERE ARE TWO GREAT BATTLES 

in which the Americas have a com- 

mon stake. One is the battle against the 

Axis. The other is the battle against 

rising living costs. Everyone stands to 

share in the fruits of victory in these 

battles against the enemies of the free- 

dom and the living standards of the 

American peoples. So the incentive to 
work together for victory is strong. 

The war and price control are insep- 
arable. The battle against rising living 
costs, through price control, is the eco- 
nomic counterpart of the fight against 
the Axis at sea, on land, and in the air. 
The industry, the manpower, the raw- 
material resources of the Western Hemi- 
sphere have been mobilized for war on 
the largest scale in history. The ener- 
gies of the freedom-loving peoples of the 
Americas have been concentrated as 
never before on one objective—the elim- 
ination of Axis aggression from the 
world. 

How the United States has turned its 
energies into the winning of the war is 
emphasized by the unprecedented mag- 
nitude of Federal Government expendi- 
tures. In 1943 these expenditures were 
greater than total Federal Government 
expenditures in the first 150 years of the 
country’s existence as an independent 
nation! In 1944, from all indications, 
Federal spending will be maintained at 
extraordinarily high levels. In financial 
terms, this is the cost of victory to the 
United States. 

But the cost of war is not summed up 
entirely in terms of Federal spending. 
On the contrary, some of the heaviest 
costs—-such as the cost in dead and 
wounded—cannot be measured by dol- 
lars. How is it possible to calculate ac- 
curately in financial terms the cost of 
war in the disruption of normal trade, 
dislocation of employment, and business 
casualties, particularly small business? 
What these costs will amount to we can 
only guess at vaguely now. 

In one aspect of war costs we are de- 
termined to learn from the lessons of 
past wars. This is the cost of war in 
terms of rising living expenses, in terms 
of disastrous cycles of inflation and de- 





flation. And this is the reason for the 
battle to protect living standards against 
the insidious, unseen forces of infla- 
tion. This foe, in the long run, can 
wreck more lives, more business, more 
trade than the bitterest battles on the 
military fronts. We know this from 
harsh experience in the interval between 
the first and second World Wars. 


In Face of Terrific Pressure 


Just as spending in this war dwarfs 
the spending in previous wars, so does 
the pressure for rising prices outdo any- 
thing experienced before this war. Yet 
prices generally in the United States 
during 1943 have been relatively stable. 
It is fair, I believe, to credit this stability 
in major part to price control. And 
under price control I include the ration- 
ing of scarce consumer items and control 
of rents as well as Government regula- 
tion of maximum prices. Price control, 
in its broadest phases, also includes 
heavy wartime taxes on corporate and 
individual incomes and increased savings 
through purchase of war bonds and re- 
payment of private debts. 

Together these levers of price control, 
of stabilizing living costs, have been used 
with a large degree of success in the 
final half of 1942 and in 1943 to check 
the rising trend of prices witnessed pre- 
viously. More importantly, price con- 
trol has kept living costs on fairly even 
keel in face of the terrific pressure for 
higher prices resulting from the astro- 
nomical size of war spending. 

Recently a conservative businessman 
told me: “If OPA went out of existence 
tomorrow, the cost of living and the 
whole level of prices would double within 
6 months.” 


Bulwark Against Wild Spiral 


This indicates, I believe, that the im- 
portance of price control is realized by 
the public. It is only one of many in- 
dications I have seen. The people of 
the United States, I am convinced, rec- 
ognize that the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, is spite of past errors. is the 


strongest single bulwark against a wild 
spiral of rising prices. Let us look closer 
at what has been done in the United 
States—before considering its relation- 
ship to the situation in the “other Amer- 
icas.” 

From the outbreak of war in the Pacific 
in December 1941 to May 1942, the cost 
of living rose 5 percent. In the latter 
month, acting promptly after the Presi- 
dent’s announcement of the 7-point 
Stabilization program, OPA greatly 
broadened its controls and brought ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the cost of 
living under a general “freeze” regula- 
tion. From May 1942 to September 1942, 
the increase in the cost of living was 
only 1.6 percent. Virtually all this in- 
crease was on products beyond OPA 
control. 

In October 1942, Congress passed the 
Economic Stabilization Act, directing 
that both prices and hourly wage rates 
be stabilized “as nearly as practicable” 
at the levels of September 15, 1942. Be- 
tween September 1942 and May 1943 the 
cost of living rose an additional 6.2 per- 
cent. But this rise was due almost en- 
tirely to a jump in uncontrolled retail 
prices of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The performance became better after 
that. We ended 1943 with the general 
cost of living about where it was in April. 
And this includes food and clothing. 
Hundreds of products have been un- 
changed in price month after month. 

Rents, too, have toed a straight line 
under OPA control. More than half the 
families in the United States live in 
rented dwellings. For more than 16 
months, since July 1942, OPA has held 
the average cost of rentals on an even 
level throughout the country, as 
measured by Department of Labor 
indexes. 

The most important item in the aver- 
age family budget is food. Prices of some 
foods are up, and the prices of others are 
cown. But Department of Labor index 
figures for November 1943 (the latest 
available as this is written) showed aver- 
age food prices were 24 percent below 
their level in April, 7 months earlier, with 
fresh fruit and vegetable prices down 11 
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percent. This stability was achieved with 
the help of subsidies. * * * 


Contrast With Last War 


Some of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments in stable prices—contrasting with 
what happened in the last war—have 
been attained in basic commodities, in- 
dustrial materials, and factory-made 
goods. Prices of iron and steel and scrap, 
coke, copper, aluminum, lead, zinc, and 
dozens of other basic items of industry 
show little or no change under wartime 
price controls. 

This wartime stability of industrial 
prices has saved the U. S. Government— 
and that means the people—many bil- 
lions of dollars in the costs of ships, air- 
planes, and other armament. It has 
meant, likewise, substantial savings for 
our Allies and Good Neighbors who buy 
from the United States and share the 
benefits of our price controls. 


For Goods in Export Channels 


The policy of sharing the benefits of 
price controls: with other American re- 
publics was announced at the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference of American Foreign 
Ministers in January 1942. That was 
just a few months before OPA began its 
broad price control program. 

Under this program, maximum prices 
set by OPA on goods for the United States 
also are applicable to goods moving into 
export channels for the other Americas. 
Exporters are permitted to add to domes- 
tic prices only a fair margin to cover the 
costs and risks of this business. 





We have a vital interest in the price structure that prevails in the business centers of the 


South American cities. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Exporters’ Cooperation 

Many thousands of applications for 
export licenses for shipment of manu- 
factured goods, industrial materials, and 
foodstuffs to neighboring hemisphere 
countries are examined monthly with the 
objective of preventing profiteering on 
exports. These examinations are made 
by OPA representatives working directly 
with officials of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, which operates export 
and import controls [see article begin- 
ning on p. 5.] 

I can report that OPA has had fine co- 
operation from exporters in this effort 
to share the benefit of United States 
price controls with our Allies and Good 
Neighbors. It has been necessary to 
turn back, for further explanation of 
prices, only a small percentage of the 
export license applications examined. 


Final Consumer Abroad 


Nevertheless, control at this end alone 
often is insufficient to protect the final 
consumer in other countries. OPA con- 
trols can be effective only while the goods 
are in the hands of United States ex- 
porters, and their direct agents, or while 
there is coordination of price controls in 
the importing countries until the goods 
reach the final user. When supply is 
short relative to demand, there always is 
temptation to speculate and to charge 
all that the traffic will bear. Usually, the 
more hands goods pass through on the 
way to the final consumer, the higher 
the prices the last buyer pays. That is 
one of the compelling reasons for price 
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control when war upsets the balance be. 
tween supply and demand. 

Many of the other Americas have 
recognized the need for inter-American 
cooperation in price control and have 
requested technical assistance from the 
United States. OPA, on these requests 
has sent representatives to neighboring 
countries to discuss price-control prob. 
lems. Last summer, Dr. Seymour 
Harris, then director of OPA’s Office of 
Export-Import Price Control, Visited 
Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and Colom. 
bia. He reported keen interest in these 
countries, too, in the hemisphere’s battle 
against rising living costs. 

Speculation Overseas? 

It may be of interest to the purchaser 
of United States products in the other 
Americas to glance at certain basic 
prices of standardized commodities, }j 
is difficult to understand complaints of 
steep rises in prices of some of these 
products to the final purchaser in other 
countries, except in the light Of price 
boosting to take advantage of wartime 
scarcities to charge all the traffic wil 
bear. 

Caustic soda is a considerable chemi- 
cal export item. And solid caustic sodg 
in 700-pound drums remained stable at 
the manufacturer’s price of $2.30 to $2.55 
per 100 pounds in the United States dur- 
ing 1942 and 1943. This is the manufac. 
turer’s ceiling price. Export license ap- 
plications presented by manufacturers 
are not approved if they exceed the ceil- 
ing price, plus actual export expenses 
and the usual small agent’s commission, 

It may also be of interest to the users 
of machetes to know that the average 
18- to 20-inch machete is sold at $10 to 
$12 a dozen and that there has been no 
change in the United States price since 
1941. 

Many other important items of export 
for hemisphere markets’ show little 
change in prices in the United States, 
the past few years, despite wartime short- 
ages and the concentration of heavy in- 
dustry upon war work. Some examples 
are worth noting. Galvanized barbed 
wire, 12'5 gage, is sold at $3.75 to $4.50 
per hundred pounds. Reinforcement 
bars of average specification are $3 to 
$3.75 a hundred pounds. Common wire 
nails, 2 to 4 inches long, are $4 to $4.50 
a hundred pounds. These are manufac- 
turers’ export prices, freight at ship- 
board New York, for orders averaging 
$1,500 to $2,500. If these purchases are 
made from an export merchant, an ad- 
dition of 10 to 20 percent for premium 
and expenses should be allowed. 

Radio receiving-set tubes, as quoted by 
New York manufacturers, f. a. s. New 
York, range from 21 to 40 cents for the 
most common types of tubes. On small 
orders placed with dealers, an increase 
of about 20 percent over these prices is 
to be expected. Freight and insurance 
to any South American port should not 
exceed 3 to 4 cents a tube. 


Facts About Export Prices 
Single-cell flashlight batteries sell at 


4 to 5 cents for manufacturers’ export 
(Continued on p. 32) 
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By Leo T. Crow.ey, Foreign 
Economic Administrator ' 


AM HAPPY TO HAVE this oppor- 

tunity of making my first public 
statement of policy as Foreign Economic 
Administrator. 

Any of you who have been through 
corporate reorganizations and any of you 
who hold offices or directorships on sev- 
eral corporations will appreciate what 
I mean when I say that it has been no 
easy task to make out of the many agen- 
cies that were placed under my charge a 
unified, smoothly working organization, 
designed and equipped to handle the 
foreign economic operations of our Gov- 
ernment. 

You all, in one way or another, have 
had cause to know that there is a war 
going on. It has hit you personally, it 
has hit your families, it has hit your 
businesses. 

You know that the Government has 
been active for many months on the 
civilian front, as well as in a military 
way, to work toward the winning of this 
war for democracy. The process of trial 
and error worked here as always. 


Achievement and Responsibility 


But there has evolved finally a plan for 
economic prosecution of this war, for 
aid to liberated countries, and for resto- 
ration of this country’s trade in the post- 
war era that to me represents both an 
achievement and a responsibility. 

To recapitulate: In July 1943, I was 
asked to serve as Director of the newly 
established Office of Economic Warfare. 
This Office was merged on September 25, 
1943, with the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, the Office of 
Foreign Economic Coordination, and the 
foreign import and export functions of 
several Government corporations. 

The problems involved in organization 
of Foreign Economic Administration— 
human, economic, diplomatic, political, 
business, and financial—have been ex- 
tremely complex. We have not hurried 
with these tasks, because we have felt all 
along that the end-product—victory—is 
what counted. We have made use of 
established procedures and of experi- 
enced personnel, wherever possible, for 
that reason. We have gone about the job 
of merging already established agencies 
steadily, but gradually, in order not to 
interrupt programs that already had 
been set up to get goods where they were 
needed on time. 

Iam glad to tell you that the problems 
of organization and of consolidation are 
pretty well behind us. For all practical 
purposes the merger has been completed. 
Iam even more happy to be able to say 
that, since the reorganization of foreign 





1Eprror’s Note.—Since this article repro- 
duces Mr. Crowley’s recent speech before the 
Commerce and Industry Association, New 
York City, there has been retained, through- 
out, the form of phrasing inherent in direct 
personal address. 
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Foreign Economic 
Administration 


What Is Its Dominant Purpose, 


Its Perspective of the Future? 


What of Its Relationship to Private Foreign Trade? What Must 
This Nation Do to Realize Most Fully the Signal Opportunities in 
the Era of Readjustment and World RECONSTRUCTION? How Can 


Oversea Trade Be Strengthened? 


economic functions of the Government 
was announced, the two-way movement 
of strategic materials, of foodstuffs, of 
other commodities, and of the finished 
materials of war has gone on not only as 
scheduled, but at an accelerated pace. 

Because of the very real interest of all 
of you in trade, both domestic and inter- 
national, I am sure that you would like 
to know something of the way I think 
and the way I operate in my relatively 
new job. Let’s talk of it in terms of the 
agency and its policies, rather than in 
terms of the man. 

The Foreign Economic Administration 
is an independent agency. In its opera- 
tions, however, it works very closely with 
the State Department both in Washing- 
ton and abroad. The President and the 
Department of State are, under the Con- 
stitution, responsible for the initiation 
and the formulation of our foreign policy. 
FEA operations are carried out under the 
terms of United States foreign policy as 
defined by these authorities. 

The agency’s job, as it is defined in 
executive orders and as I view it, is to 
get done as quickly as possible its share 
of winning the war. I read into my or- 
ders no excuse for unnecessary encroach- 
ment upon the fields of private export 
and import trade. 

In time of war, dislocations and gov- 
ernmental controls are as inevitable for 
our business and industrial systems as 
they are for individuals. The people of 
the United States have accepted gal- 
lantly the sacrifices they have been called 
upon to make. Without major excep- 
tion, they realize that the force of the 
Nation depends upon the loyalty and 
the unity and the vision of its individual 
citizens. They have given, and un- 
stintingly. 

Since the beginning of the war some 
businesses in the domestic field have had 
practically to go out of existence because 
they could not get materials in short 
supply or because needed manpower was 
not available. I know that some of you 
in the export and import flields—par- 
ticularly those of you whose business was 
concerned primarily with the countries 
now under Axis domination or the 
enemy countries themselves—have been 
hard hit by the war. But I hope that 
you realize that many of the sacrifices 
and difficulties not only have been oc- 
casioned by the war, but are necessary 
if we are to win it. 


Here Is a Comprehensive View 


Major Objectives 


Total war makes necessary the im- 
position of many regulations and con- 
trols over business, trade, finance, and 
industry. The rate at which we have 
armed ourselves and contributed to the 
arming of our Allies without depriving 
our people of necessities or even of many 
luxuries indicates that these regulations 
and controls did not materially interfere 
with the business of production or logis- 
tics. In fact it aided them. 

As circumstances have permitted, the 
restraints upon business and industry 
have been relaxed. This is a trend that 
will continue as the war progresses. 

All of our thinking today must be 
based upon our major objectives: (1) To 
win the war in the quickest and most 
effective way with the least cost in lives 
and suffering; (2) to work out a solid 
foundation for lasting peace; and (3) 
to provide full production and full em- 
ployment, in the peace to come, for our 
own people and to join with like-minded 
peoples everywhere in building a sound 
economic foundation for a peaceful and 
prosperous world. 

Insofar as it is consistent with these 
objectives, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration will do everything it can to 
stimulate and make full use of private 
trade with other nations of the world. 

A free flow of commerce between the 
several States of this country is one of 
the cornerstones upon which our na- 
tional existence and well-being have 
rested. A free flow of commerce among 
all nations is precisely as essential to the 
security and prosperity of the world. 


Implementing Transition 


In line with these beliefs, we at Foreign 
Economic Administration are working 
constantly to implement the transition 
back to full-scale private trade. 

We are now involved in plans to assist 
foreign government purchasing missions 
to deal directly with private exporters 
whenever this becomes possible in the 
case of particular commodities or par- 
ticular areas. 

In the case of our private exports to 
the other American republics, the For- 
eign Economic Administration regards 
the decentralization plan as an emer- 
gency war measure which already has 
been modified to some extent and which 
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A major task is to find materials to take the placé of those lost in the Japanese incursions—such 
as the abaca that is here being stripped by hand. 


will be further modified as conditions 
permit. 

We also are working on the problems 
involved in program licensing and bulk- 
buying. Our purpose is to make modifi- 
cations in these programs that will assist 
private trade as rapidly as we can. 

Government-to-government dealings, 
however, will probably continue to con- 
stitute the bulk of our trade for so long 
as the war lasts, in order most effectively 
to use our Manpower, our productive 
capacity, our transportation facilities, 
and our other resources. 

Private trade, for example, could not 
fairly or practically be asked to supply 
munitions to our fighting allies. And, 
as you know, more than half of our 
Lend-Lease aid, by dollar value, is in 
the form of finished munitions. Private 
trade could not be asked to underwrite 
financially unprofitable preclusive buy- 
ing of strategic and critical materials 
in neutral countries to prevent the Axis 
from getting them or to undertake the 
costly development work required to get 
needed supplies into production in 
marginal areas. 

Neither could it be expected that 
American private trade of itself could 
so coordinate and arrange its activities 
as to conserve and to make the best use 
of materials in critically short supply. 

These are some of the things that the 
agencies combined in Foreign Economic 
Administration have been helping to do. 
Only your Government is in a position 
strong enough to take these risks and 
to exercise the necessary controls. 


Commercial Volume 


There is, in the meantime, no cause 
for pessimism about the health of pri- 
vate trade in America. Although war 
is the historic enemy of commerce among 
men and among nations, the foreign 
traders, the exporters and the importers 
in the United States have been able, since 
Pearl Harbor, to move a tremendous vol- 
ume of goods within commercial chan- 
nels. 


In 1942, for example, cash exports— 
exclusive of Lend-Lease exports— 
amounted to more than $3,000,000,000. 
In the 10 years from 1930 through 1939 
our cash exports averaged about $2,500,- 
000,000 per year. During this time about 
30 percent of our private export trade 
was with Germany, Japan, France, and 
other countries which in 1942 were either 
enemy or enemy-dominated. Any 
patient who is capable of such a per- 
formance is far from dead. 

The volume of private export trade 
handled through commercial channels 
in 1943 is only slightly less impressive. 
The latest available figures, those for the 
first 10 months of the year, show a total 
dollar volume of cash exports running 
at a rate of more than $2,500,000,000 for 
the year despite the increased demands 
for materials, shipping, and other re- 
sources required for the Allied offensives 
of last year and this year. 

This achievement in private trade has 
been made possible by huge increases in 
the volume of trade with both Canada 
and South America. American mer- 
chants have created and are continuing 
to create vast new markets for American 
goods. 

The healthy condition of private trade 
today is evidenced also by statistics of 
imports into the United States through 
private commercial channels in 1942 and 
1943. The current volume of imports 
exceeds that of any peacetime year be- 
tween 1929 and 1940, even though many 
of our former sources of supply are in 
enemy hands. In 1942 total imports into 
the United States amounted to $2,750,- 
000,000. Considerably more than $2,000,- 
000,000 of this trade moved exclusively 
through private import channels. In 
1943, based on the record for the first 
10 months, total imports will approach 
$3,500,000,000 in value, higher than in 
any year since 1929. 


“Sound, Solid Core” 


Despite the restraints and hardships 
of war, therefore, it seems apparent that 
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a sound, solid core of private foreign 
trade is continuing and that the indus. 
try, as a whole, is more than surviving, 

This I am glad to see, for after this war 
there will be the need for a healthy traq. 
ing industry just as there will be the op. 
portunity for trade and industry to go 
on to new highs of production and of 
distribution of commodities and gooas. 

The huge volume of exports and im. 
ports achieved in 1943 is closely linkeg 
with the tremendous over-all produc. 
tion which the United States accom. 
plished last year. Our total nationg) 
production of goods and services is now 
approaching a rate of $190,000,000,009 
a year. In 1929, our total national pro. 
duction of goods and services was about 
$99,000,000,000. 


“Vision, Courage . . . Drive” 


The pessimists told us that the pro. 
duction which we have now actually 
achieved was impossible. True, it was 
achieved in time of war. But we have 
proved that it can be done. It can be 
approximated in time of peace, if we use 
the same vision, courage, and unified 
drive which we have used for prose. 
cuting the war. It can be done if private 
industry, commerce, trade, and banking 
join with the workers, the farmers, and 
the Government in a cooperative team 
to do it. 

In order to maintain our full produc. 
tive capacity, we must, in addition to 
other measures, maintain our exports 
and our imports at a rate far above our 
previous peacetime levels. 

The future of foreign markets for 
private commercial traders will depend 
largely upon the skill and the foresight 
with which the transition is made from 
our wartime economy to that of peace. 
The Government has a large share of 
the responsibility for this transition in 
view of the necessary controls and in- 
roads it has been required to install since 
the war began. 

As I see it, the Government will have 
to formulate a sound and workable plan 
of contract termination, based upon the 
premise that funds must be available to 
war industries after the war to permit 
them to retool or to convert to the manu- 
facture of the goods of peace. The situ- 
ation will be complicated further by the 
stockpiles we have accumulated and by 
the surplus stocks we shall have of many 
consumer goods when the war finally 
ends. 

Much of the future of private business 
and industry will depend on the thinking, 
preparation, and vision with which you 
in commerce and industry face the prob- 
lems before us and cooperate with the 
Government in solving them. Your help 
is needed and we want it. The Foreign 
Economic Administration is set up to, 
and wants to, give you every assistance it 
can. 


Opportunities Will Abound 


Tremendous opportunities abound in 
the post-war world. There is ahead of us 
the enormous task of construction and 
reconstruction abroad. The devastation 
which has been wrought in Europe, Asia, 
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and other parts of the world is horrible. 
The goods and services that will be re- 
yired to mend that devastation are al- 
most beyond calculation. Will not the 
United States play a large role in supply- 
ing these goods and services? Will it not 
be predominantly the job of private 
enterprise in this country? 

China, for example, has learned—as we 
all have bitterly learned—that, when 
transportation routes are cut in time of 
war, a country must have its own in- 
dustrial power to make guns and planes 
and bullets, if it is to win decisive vic- 
tories over the enemy. Russia, too, 
knows—as does the rest of the world— 
that its long hard drive for industriali- 
gation in the 23 years before the Nazi 
attack was a decisive factor in this war. 
Without such industrialization, the 
Soviet people and armies could not have 
taken on the armed might of the Nazis 
and moved from the defensive to the 
most brilliant offensives in history. 


Our Reconstruction Role 


What part will the United States, with 
its great productive capacity, be able to 
play in aiding China, for example, to 
develop its electrical power, its railroads, 
its factories, its mines, and its other 
resources and facilities? What will the 
United States do in helping the Soviet 
people to rebuild the dams, the power 
plants, the factories, and the other in- 
dustries destroyed by the Nazis or by the 
Russians themselves in their scorched- 
earth policy? What will we do to help 
rebuild or construct new factories and 
plants for Czechoslovakia, Poland. 
France, and the other Allies? 

In thinking through the problems in- 
yolved in the large task of foreign con- 
struction and reconstruction we should 
remember that the largest volume of ex- 
port trade has always taken place be- 
tween industrialized nations. The more 
a nation is industrialized, the greater is 
its demand for imports from other in- 
dustrialized nations. 

You may want to consider China as an 
illustrative case. China had a popula- 
tion of more than 450,000,000 people in 
the decade prior to the war. In that 
period, the United States exported, for 
example, no more than 1,500 private 
automobiles to China per year. 


Fundamental Questions 


In facing these issues of construction 
and reconstruction, I would like to pre- 
sent to you some of the fundamental as- 
sumptions and questions which occur 
tome. It has always been my view that 
Government should not do what private 
industry, commerce, trade, or banking 
can do as well or better. It may be 
hecessary that the Government assist in 
financing foreign construction and re- 
construction. Can private business and 
banking handle the construction which 
is primarily an investment in our 
national interest of keeping the peace? 

Put it another way: Shouldn’t the 
Government supplement the efforts and 
enterprise of private business and bank- 
ing in the foreign construction field by 
long-term credits or otherwise to under- 
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write our national interest, assist our 
trade and investments aaginst a major 
economic drop, and cover those other 
risks which private enterprise cannot 
be reasonably expected to handle? 


To Double Private Trade 


If we all will face and meet these 
problems of foreign construction and 
reconstruction at all adequately, I 
would venture to predict that we can, in 
the 10 years after the war, easily double 
what our private foreign trade was be- 
fore the war. 

Not only can there be a large potential 
international demand for. American 
goods and products after the war, as a 
result of our foreign reconstruction 
policies, but the large shipbuilding pro- 
gram which we have undertaken will 
mean that a strong American merchant 
marine can play a vital part in a grow- 
ing international trade. Here, again, 
the Federal Government can do much 
to facilitate the acquisition by private 
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parties of the merchant shipping con- 
structed by the Government during the 
war. i 

I do not mean to imply that all the 
shipping which we have built should be- 
come part of the American Merchant 
Marine. In fairness and justice, we must 
recognize sacrifices already made by 
other countries. For example, before the 
war, Norway had a large merchant 
marine and a large fishing fleet. Nor- 
wegian economy was based to a large 
extent on the services which its mer- 
chant fleet rendered to world trade. 
Without thought to the eventual cost to 
its own economy, Norway made available 
to the United Nations all its available 
ships at a time when they were sorely 
needed. A very large proportion of Nor- 
way’s ships have been sunk while per- 
forming the vital service of keeping the 
Allied supply lines functioning. Can we 
reasonably use in peacetime all the 
ships we have built for war purposes? 
Shouldn’t the United States permit the 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Lend-Lease in its most dramatic aspect, as the storm of war goes on. 
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By Amos E. Taytor, Director, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce * 


HROUGHOUT ITS ENTIRE HISs- 
TORY the United States has played 
a major role in the world economy. The 
westward expansion and the develop- 
ment of the country’s virtually unlimited 
resources resulted in large part from the 
steady inflow of foreign capital. As a 
debtor nation we needed markets in or- 
der to facilitate the transfer of interest 
and dividend payments. The need for 
meeting these obligations abroad was 
identical with the need for export mar- 
kets, and it was largely our expanding 
agYicultural areas which benefited. 

By the turn of the century the United 
States was in the process of shifting 
from a position of mature borrower to 
that of immature lender. The rise in 
national income and the accumulation 
of savings had lessened the country’s de- 
pendence on foreign capital, while 
American enterprise began to look for in- 
vestment opportunities abroad. 

That the United States should even- 
tually shift from a net debtor to a net 
creditor position seemed inevitable by the 
first decade of the twentieth century. 
Most of the changes which normally 
characterize such a transition were pres- 
ent. Agricultural exports, though con- 
tinuing in large volume, began to decline 
in relation to the growing volume of ex- 
ports of manufactured and semimanu- 
factured products. 

The transition from debtor to creditor 
came about so suddenly, as a result of 
the first World War, that its full impli- 
cations were not readily understood. 
We entered the post-war period in 1919 
as a creditor nation with a debtor-nation 
psychology. 


“Capacity Without Precedent” 


As a result of the present conflict the 
position of the United States in the world 
economy will be greatly strengthened, 
not only relatively but also in an abso- 
lute sense. Internally this country will 
emerge with an industrial plant and a 
production capacity without precedent. 
Its relations with the outside world will 
be sharply influenced by the fact that 
it will emerge from the war as the prin- 
cipal source of food and supplies essen- 
tial to the rehabilitation of a sick and 
stricken world. 

The ‘prosperity of the United States 
is closely related to economic and social 
progress throughout the rest of the world. 
The history of the past two decades has 
demonstrated that a nation’s economic 
progress cannot be independent of the 
inevitable forces which have been bring- 
ing all parts of the world together more 
and more into an interdependent whole. 

The economy of this country is highly 
diversified but not self-sufficient. Our 
export trade represents a relatively small 


1 Epitor’s Note.—This discussion is based 
on Dr. Taylor’s recent address at Atlanta 
before the annual meeting of the Associated 
Industries of Georgia. 
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To what extent will Europe’s industries, large or small, survive the disasters of war? 


International 
Reconstruction— 


Our Economic Relationship to 
“a Sick and Stricken World” 


part of the country’s total output, but 
our foreign trade is, nevertheless, a domi- 
nant factor in the world’s total export 
and import trade. 


Beneficial Influence 


Our domestic trade and our foreign 
commerce are interdependent. The po- 
tentialities of foreign markets cannot be 
appraised without reference to domestic 
output and domestic buying power. The 
levels of domestic production and em- 
ployment and the volume of interna- 
tional trade must each be viewed in 
relation to the other. A prosperous 
domestic market exerts a direct and 
beneficial influence in other parts of the 
world, especially in those whose prin- 
cipal source of foreign buying power lies 
in such raw materials and other prod- 
ucts as are always in heavy demand 
whenever industrial output is high in the 
world’s manufacturing areas. 

The United States, second in impor- 
tance to the United Kingdom as an im- 
porting nation, is certain, therefore, to 
be a primary factor in determining the 
level of economic activity in other parts 


of the post-war world. The success of 
its domestic program toward full produc- 
tion ana a high level of national income 
is, by the same token, not a matter of 
purely domestic interest. 


Fallacies—and Truth 


The fact that the United States nor- 
mally exports only about 9 percent of its 
total output is often viewed as evidence 
that our economic fortunes lie primarily 
within our domestic economy. The fal- 
lacies inherent in this view, if made the 
basis of economic policy, could become 
the source of difficult and serious prob- 
lems during the transitional and post- 
war periods. The importance of foreign 
markets to particular segments of our 
national economic structure is consider- 
ably greater than such a small percent- 
age would suggest. As we know, this 
over-all percentage applied to particular 
products becomes in some instances as 
much as 40 or 50 percent. 

It is also important to note that in the 
case of certain manufactured products 
the benefits can not be adequately ap- 
praised offhand in terms of a superfi- 
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cially unimportant statistical expression. 
Every time an additional automobile— 
to cite a single example—is exported it 
isnot just one industry that has widened 
its market but several scores of others 
jncluding plate glass, steel, and rubber. 


Vital to World Prosperity 


The statistical importance of our for- 
eign trade appears in bolder relief when 
we observe that the 8 or 9 percent of our 
total production which enters foreign 
markets constitutes from 12 to 15 per- 
cent of aggregate world exports. Our 
imports, many of which are so essential 
in feeding our furnaces and our indus- 
trial plants, constitute from 8 to 10 per- 
cent of the world’s total import trade. 
This country’s contribution to the stream 
of world commerce is vital, therefore, to 
world prosperity. The significance of 
this assumes a fuller meaning when we 
pear in mind that many countries de- 
pend, to a marked degree, for their very 
existence on participating in this stream 
of trade. The consequences of a decline 
in the volume of world trade were 
prought home to us in their concrete 
grimness during the thirties. 

So far I have refrained from dealing 
with those aspects of our problems which 
are paramount during the transitional 
period as distinguished from the longer- 
range post-war period. In a sense it is 
difficult to deal with them separately be- 
cause they are not entirely distinct. 
Naturally the immediate need in the war 
areas after reoccupation is food and 
supplies for the prevention of hunger, 
disease, and economic disorders. Defi- 
nite plans relating to these immediate 
problems are, of course, under way. 


For Order and Stability 


A second reason for viewing recon- 
struction in its longer-range aspects, 
rather than in terms of immediate post- 
war emergency measures, is inherent in 
the nature of our fundamental post-war 
recovery and reconversion § problems. 
Total wartime savings in this country, 
together with the large cumulative for- 
eign-owned balances, will undoubtedly 
provide a powerful stimulus for the 
maintenance of peacetime production at 
a high level for some time after the ter- 
mination of hostilities. In fact, the real 
danger lies in the possible inability on 
the part of industry to reconvert fully 
and expeditiously enough to meet the 
demand without serious price inflation. 
In order to assure an orderly reconver- 
sion to peacetime output it is thus con- 
ceivable that certain controls may have 
to be temporarily employed as a means 
of avoiding excessive unbalance at a time 
when order and stability should be the 
primary goals. 

The accumulation of spendable re- 
serves by both producers and consumers 
during the war will, of course, provide a 
better market for whatever volume of 
goods is produced just as soon as recon- 
version and related steps have been suc- 
cessfully concluded. Nevertheless, a 
large part of any sustained output at or 
near full capacity must be paid for out 
of current income. 
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Interdependence Inescapable 


It follows, therefore, that the contri- 
bution to economic reconstruction to be 
made by the United States throughout 
the world will be primarily dependent 
upon the country’s ability to maintain 
industrial output, employment, and na- 
tional income on a level which compares 
favorably with its ability to perform at 
a maximum in wartime. 

The economic history of the United 
States shows that the volume of imports 
is very sensitive to changes in domestic 
business activity. Our own export trade 
is more or less directly influenced by our 
demand for foreign raw materials and 
other products, since purchases of these 
provide the dollars with which buyers in 
foreign countries purchase our own 
products. The relationship between our 
domestic business activity and our for- 
eign trade as a whole reflects again the 
interdependence of the various elements 
which constitute a _ well-functioning 
world economy. 


A Special Stake 


I have called attention to this coun- 
try’s shift from debtor to creditor. As 
a net creditor nation we have a special 
stake in the prosperity of the rest of 
the world. Only in a reasonably pros- 
perous world can the creditor expect that 
dividends will be forthcoming on indus- 
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A great many “direct investments by private enterprise . 
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trial investments abroad and that in- 
terest on foreign bonds will be paid. 
When world trade is on a high level, 
transfer problems will be minimized, de- 
faults will be minor, and réstrictive 
trade and exchange measures will tend 
to disappear. 

Since foreign investment and interna- 
tional trade are interrelated it is to be 
expected that investment abroad will be 
a necessary corollary to full production 
and individual and corporate savings 
after the war. Foreign credits and in- 
vestment which develop from the initia- 
tive and ability of private enterprise have 
the special merit of being closely related 
to economic progress in the debtor 
country. 

This type of investment also has the 
advantage of being less of a burden on 
the international exchanges than fixed- 
return investment, since the need for 
transferring earnings is much less likely 
to conflict with the exchange position of 
the debtor country. Such direct invest- 
ments by private enterprise have weath- 
ered the economic and financial storms 
of the past better than those subject to 
fixed debt charges. 


Synchronize Programs! 


In the final analysis a very important 
part of our domestic activity is intimate- 
ly bound up with the economic health of 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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Above is a modern refinery in South America built with American capital. 
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By Jonn C. McCuintock, Assistant 


Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs 


WO YEARS AGO, in January of 

1942, American foreign ministers 
assembled at Rio de Janeiro for an 
historic conference. The Americas were 
in the midst of a grave emergency. After 
the treacherous attack at Pearl Harbor, 
Japanese forces had swept south toward 
the rubber, tin, oil, fibers, and other 
strategic resources of the Philippines, 
Malaya, Burma, Netherlands Indies, 
Borneo, and other areas of the South 
Pacific and eastern Asia. Japanese gains 
in raw materials and food supplies be- 
came serious supply losses for the United 
Nations. 

The Japanese sweep, obviously carried 
out on the basis of long-prepared plans, 
was in full motion when the Rio con- 
ference began its deliberations. Never 
before had an inter-American conference 
assembled under more urgent need for 
unified hemisphere action. The south- 
ward rush of the vicious Japanese war 
machine, together with the threat to 
Hawaii and Alaska, menaced the secu- 
rity of the Americas from the Pacific as 
this hemisphere never before had been 
endangered. In Africa, the Germans 
were poised for a thrust to win Egypt 
and control of the Suez Canal. The 
Western Hemisphere, in fact, was con- 
fronted with a gigantic Axis pincers 
movement, pointed immediately toward 
objectives in Latin America, toward 
such strategic objectives as the “bulge” 
in Northern Brazil and the Panama 
Canal. 

The statesmen at Rio fully sensed the 
menace of the Axis strategy to the 
Americas. This was demonstrated in 
the adoption of the program which since 
has become widely known as the “Rio 
charter”’—a program for cooperation 
among the American republics on the 
largest scale in history in the mobiliza- 
tion of hemisphere resources. This re- 
markable pattern for voluntary coopera- 
tion among independent countries 
covered the major phases of defense 
activities and development of strategic 
resources. 


Emergency Was Met 


As if to lend accent to the urgency of 
the Rio program for mobilization of 
hemisphere resources, Singapore fell to 
the Japanese southward drive shortly 
after the conference adjourned. The 
fall of this guardian fortress of United 
Nations supply lines to the Far East 
marked the loss of our main sources of 
rubber, tin, fibers, and imported vege- 
table oils, along with other materials 
which had been obtained in varying but 
substantial quantities from the South 
Pacific islands and the Asiatic mainland. 

These supply losses coincided with the 
United States’ greatest needs for raw 
materials, arising out of the expan- 
sion of war industry. Fortunately, the 
Americas had the resources to meet this 
emergency. Moreover, they had evolved 
a system of cooperation which made 
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We must expect growing industrialization in the other Americas 


ew Industries 
for the Americas 


Their Role in the War Effort—and in 
Post-War International Reconstruction 


possible large-scale development of the 
hemisphere’s varied mineral and agri- 
cultural resources for United Nations 
war needs. 

Now, after 2 years of work under the 
Rio program, the immense productive 
power of the Western Hemisphere has 
enabled the United Nations to get set for 
decisive battles in 1944. The prospect 
that this year may bring events in Europe 
to a final showdown opens a new phase 
for inter-American planning and co- 
operation. Nobody can say just when 
the war in Europe will end. But cer- 
tainly events have moved far since the 
Rio conference. The character of prob- 
lems facing the Americas has changed, 
at least on the line of projection of 
thinking ahead, if not at the moment. 

Undoubtedly, the biggest and bloodiest 
battles remain to be fought. The 
Americas cannot afford to let their guard 
down, or to count the war won until the 
Axis menace has been removed from the 
earth. Yet the American republics, in 
their concert of planning and action, 
must look forward months and years. 
Therefore, “post-war” takes on signifi- 
cant meaning in inter-American for- 
ward-looking discussions even while deci- 
sive battles of the war are in the making. 
The best example of this is the recent 


action of the governing board of the Pan 
American Union, representative of all the 
American republics, in taking steps to- 
ward the convening of an inter-American 
conference in Washington next Septem- 
ber to consider post-war economic prob- 
lems. Such a conference was recom- 
mended by the Rio meeting. 


Clamorous Problems Loom 


Whether the war in Europe will be 
decided by September 1944 remains to be 
seen. Still, we have passed the peak of 
war production in some industries, such 
as machine tools. In others, the peak 
may be expected this year. Supplies of 
various materials have eased sufficiently 
to permit small-scale resumption of 
manufacture for civilian use or expansion 
of authorized production schedules. 
While over-al] arms production is sched- 
uled for further increase in 1944, par- 
ticularly in aircraft and munitions, news 
from the production fronts carries more 
frequent reminders of the need for think- 
ing of post-war readjustments in trade 
and industry which will become prob- 
lems as clamorous as the production 
problems which faced the Americas 2 


years ago. 
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What has happened since then? This 
account is concerned primarily with 
hemisphere economic development. So 
the great battles in the Pacific, in Russia, 
in Africa, in Italy which have turned the 
war tide in favor of the United Nations 
must be left to military analysts. In the 
Western Hemisphere, North American 
arms production has been increased 
tremendously since Pearl Harbor. This 
achievement has been made possible in 
substantial part by the expansion of 
production of raw materials in the other 
American republics. 


In Wartime Pattern 


What the other Americas are con- 
tributing to the war effort in the way of 
industrial materials cannot be told ade- 
quately until publication of foreign-trade 
statistics is resumed. But it is no secret 
that the development of strategic re- 
sources in Latin America, on the Rio co- 
operative pattern, has enabled United 
Nations war industry to get sorely needed 
supplies of quartz crystals, mica, copper, 
tungsten, antimony, mercury. manga- 
nese, chromium, lead, zinc. and other 
minerals. Before the war, many of these 
materials were obtained largely from 
outside the Western Hemisphere, 

Production of tropical-grown mate- 
rials has been increased to help meet the 
loss of supplies in the Far East. Rubber 
imports from Latin America in 1943, 
while not large compared with pre-war 
imports from Malaya and the Nether- 
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discussions of reconversion of industry 
at home. That question is: Are we going 
to use our war-expanded capacities, our 
wartime economic lessons, in production 
for civilian uses and the raising of civil- 
ian living standards after the war? 
This question is just as pertinent in the 
discussion of post-war economic co- 
operation among the Americas as it is in 
planning for economic readjustments 
within the United States. 

Let us skip the question of how much 
rubber we will get from Latin America in 
the long run, how much quinine, Manila 
hemp, sisal, vegetable oils we will take 
from Latin America above our “normal” 
pre-war imports. My own thinking is 
that, after things have settled down, we 
shall be getting a larger proportion of 
these tropical products from hemisphere 
sources in the future than before the 
war. Instead let us concentrate on an- 
other aspect of inter-American economic 
development. I refer to the establish- 
ment of many small consumer-goods in- 
dustries in the other Americas; to the 
extension of air transport and highways; 
the growth of basic industries like steel 
and chemicals in some countries, notably 
Brazil and Mexico. 

This development of industries in the 
other Americas was accelerated after 
war broke in Europe in 1939. We have 
witnessed on a greater scale what hap- 
pened in the first world war—the quick- 
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ened growth of industries in the Western 
Hemisphere as supply sources in Europe 
closed and trade currents shifted vio- 
lently. 


What We Have Seen 


In these war years, we have wit- 
nessed— 

Rapid expansion of air transport in 
the Americas. 

The elimination of Axis interests from 
air lines and other industries in Latin 
America, 

Extension of the Pan American High- 
way system. 

The building of a great steel mill in 
Brazil. 

The rapid growth of many types of 
manufacturing in Brazil. 

Faster industrialization of Mexico. 

Determined action in Chile toward 
diversification of industry and fuller use 
of the country’s natural resources for 
development of processing industries. 

The establishment of numerous small 
consumer-goods factories in many coun- 
tries. 

Generally, the industrialization trend 
in Latin America has been slowed, if not 
stopped almost entirely in some coun- 
tries, by shortages of materials and 
equipment during the past 2 years. Only 
those projects which rate high priority 

(Continued on p. 34) 





lands Indies, about doubled the 1942 Fe. oes ee 
~ figure. Imports of quinine, fibers, and MS Qs 
“ certain vegetable oils and woods have in- ; = 
creased from Latin America. 
The biggest returns from the develop- 
ment of hemisphere sources of tropical 
materials like rubber, quinine, and fibers 
will come in 1944 and later, This 9 0 00 0 0 i. 
development is chiefly in the wartime 
pattern of raw-material needs. There is 
| ample reason for questioning the long- 
. range stamina of these developments, as- 
me suming world trade resumes anything 
vei like its old channels. I dwell upon this 
am wartime development under the Rio pro- 
b- gram because it is the most convincing 
a demonstration yet made of what the 
: countries of this hemisphere can accom- 
plish through voluntary collaboration in 
the fuller use of their vast and varied 
resources. 
In peace we did not have to move be- 
be yond the morning breakfast table to be 
be reminded of the variety and comple- 
of mentary aspects of production in the 
ich Americas. By virtue of inter-American 
oak trade founded upon the natural inter- 
of change, Chicago or Detroit has coffee, 
itly cocoa, and sugar for breakfast, in ex- 
of change for machinery, automobiles, or 
ion household equipment. Now the wartime 
les. development of strategic hemisphere re- 
ed- sources reminds one sharply that the 
ar- possibilities for inter-American exchange 
ews extend beyond anything achieved before 
ore the Rio conference. 
nk- F . 
ade The Challenging Question 
ma And as we move toward the readjust- * hoe oay ae nt 
32 ment of trade and industry for the post- C. I. A. A. photo 
war period, the same question recurs in New Latin American industries (such as this mining activity) often penetrate into remote 
regard to the hemisphere which arises in and starkly desolate regions. 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Electric Irons: Export Quota Estab- 
lished —Exportation during the second 
half of 1943 of 20,000 electric irons with 
cast-iron bases was authorized by reso- 
lution No. 3038, dated August 13, 1943, 
and issued by the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture. Irons made with bases of 
steel sheets were excluded from this ex- 
port authorization. The Committee of 
Exportation and Industrial and Com- 
mercial Development was designated to 
supervise exports. 

Used Metal Stampings: Export Quota 
Established —Exportation from Argen- 
tina of 100 metric tons of articles made 
from used metal stampings were au- 
thorized for the remainder of 1943 by 
resolution No. 10,058 of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, dated December 7, 1943. 
The Committee of Exportation and In- 
dustrial and Commercial Development, 
Ministry of Agriculture, was designated 
to assign quotas to manufacturing firms, 
issue the respective export permits, and 
supervise exports. The quota estab- 
lished by the present resolution is in 
addition to a similar authorization 
granted August 26, 1943 (resolution No. 
3736) for the exportation of 200 metric 
tons of articles made from metal 
stampings. 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Certain Products Pro- 
hibited.—_Import licenses are to be re- 
fused for importation of a list of articles 
into the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi until a further order, according 
to a notice of September 11, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif of 
September 25. 

The list of prohibited articles includes 
confectionery, chocolate (except raw and 
in cakes) , peanut oil, cottonseed oil, rice, 
coffee, sugar, soups, caviar, preserved 
shellfish, fish pastes, mushrooms, coco- 
nuts, almonds, beer and stout, cham- 
pagne and sparkling wines, liqueurs and 
certain alcohol (except gin, whisky, rum, 
cognac and brandy), carbonated bever- 
ages, embroideries, embroidered table 
linen, furs, gloves (except work gloves), 
tapestries, jewelry, precious stones and 
imitations, silverware (except table serv- 
ices), statuettes, pottery and other art 
objects, furniture, Morocco’ wares, 
watches, desk fittings, toys priced over 
150 francs each, carpets, cigarette cases 
and smokers’ accessories (except lighters 
and replacement parts. 
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Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Ordinary and Extraordinary Budgets 
for 1944 Approved.—The 1944 ordinary 
and extraordinary budgets of the Brazil- 
“ian Government were promulgated by 
decrees of December 29 and December 
30, 1943. The ordinary budget contem- 
plates revenues of 6,430,000,000 cru- 
zeiros and expenditures of 6,403,000,000 
cruzeiros (about $389,650,000 and $388,- 
000,000 respectively, at the official rate of 
exchange). Extraordinary revenues 
and expenditures are balanced at 1,000,- 
000,000 cruzeiros ($60,600,000). Neither 
of these budgets include revenues and 
expenditures for extraordinary war pur- 
poses, concerning which no public an- 
nouncements have been made. 

The over-all policy of the Brazilian 
Government is to finance ordinary ex- 
penditures through taxation and other 
recurring revenues, and to finance ex- 
traordinary expenditures with special 
revenue, including proceeds of the ex- 
change tax, profits from operations in 
exchange, and specially authorized loans. 
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> In La Guaira Harbor 

- 

> Our cover picture this week— 
> furnished by a world traveler who 
> has enabled us in the past to pub- 
> lish scenes ranging from Stalin- 
> grad to southern Chile—shows 
‘ just a small section of the inner 
: harbor at La Guaira, Venezuela, 
> the port of entry for the Vene- 
> zuelan capital, Caracas (which, 
s lying behind a range of pictur- 
; esque and rugged mountains at an 
> altitude of more than 3,000 feet, 
> is reached from La Guaira in an 
> hour by railway or motor car). 

4 As all foreign traders know, La 
> Guaira is the chief port of entry 
, in Venezuela. Practically all of 
: the business, both export and im- 
> port, of the central part of the 
= . ‘ . 

> Republic passes through this city. 
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The extraordinary budget for 1944 gop. 
sists exclusively of revenues and expengj. 
tures on account of the Public Works ang 
Equipment Plan. This Plan, in tupp 
supplanted the Special Public Works ang 
National Defense Plan which had been 
in effect for 5 years. The new Plan is 
also to be consummated in 5 years and 
was promulgated by President Vargas jn 
a decree of December 30, 1943. Tota) 
expenditures during the 5 years are fixeg 
in the decree at 5,000,000,000 cruzeiros 
of which one-fifth will be applied each 
year. 

In the ordinary budget for 1944 rey. 
enues are placed at approximately 
1,653,000,000 cruzeiros above those for 
1943. The principal source of increaseg 
receipts is taxation, principally in the 
form of larger income-tax receipts, at. 
tributable to higher rates of taxation ang 
to a higher national income. Ordinary 
expenditures for 1944 are estimated at 
1,133,000,000 cruzeiros in excess of those 
for 1943. Of the latter amount increaseg 
appropriations for the Finance Ministry 
account for 374,500,000 cruzeiros ang 
increased appropriations for the Minis. 
tries of War, Navy, and Aeronautics ae. 
count for 635,000,000 cruzeiros. 

The principal items in the ordinary 
and extraordinary budgets of 1943 and 
1944 are shown in table 1. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quartz Oscillators: Control of Manu- 
facture and Exportation Established— 
Control of quartz-cutting establishments 
and of manufacturers of quartz oscil- 
lators and restrictions on the exporta- 
tion of cut quartz and oscillators are 
provided in order No. 158 of the Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, issued 
on November 23 and published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 24, 1943, 

The order provides that the fune- 
tioning of companies engaged in the cut- 
ting of quartz or the manufacture of 
oscillators shall be subject to prior au- 
thorization by the Coordinator. Such 
establishments must maintain a special 
register recording purchases of crystals, 
crystals cut, and other data, the registers 
being visaed by a representative of the 
Coordinator’s office. 

The exportation of cut quartz and of 
oscillators shall be permitted only 
through the port of Rio de Janeiro, and 
is subject to prior authorization by the 
Coordinator, through the Carteira de 
Exportacao e Importacao of the Bank 
of Brazil. 

The new regulations do not apply on 
the present exportation of uncut quart 
crystals to the United States. 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Mail Priority Established.—Air- 
mail postal priorities have been estab- 
lished by Brazil by an order issued by 
the Director of Posts and Telegraphs. 
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TABLE 1 For the Madeira-Mamore Railway in Bahia highway, and 5,000,000 cruzeiros 
fin wallines 60 dresabiend the Amazonas, 1,000,000 cruzeiros will be for work on the Rio-Porto Alegre high- 
| spent to improve traffic conditions in the way. 

i — stem ro | “a yards at Porto Velho; and to improve For the water-supply service in Rio 
Ra Previn’. bs and enlarge the power house of the Branco in the State of Pernambuco, the 
ee | | machine shops of Porto Velho and Gua- sum of 2,000,000 cruzeiros is to be spent. 
ORDINARY BUDGET | jara-Merim. 
Revenues: ae feo The Sao Luiz-to-Teresina railway is to by l 
on- nl é property. or to use 3,000,000 cruzeiros for equipment and ey on 
adi. State impaustrial enterpeiees | 209) 356 ri Loge: Pcie Prarie of 
S =) ‘ vue | ‘ ° . ' 
= Miscellaneous revenue -- | 243 | 258 The Central of Rio Grande do Norte Tariffs and Trade Controls 
and Total | 4,778 | 6, 430 Railway is to expend 4,500,000 cruzeiros Tobacco: Import Duties Increased.— 
een pxpenditures: for equipping the Natal-Nova Cruz line, Import duties on tobacco were increased 
n is Ministry of Finance : =| 298 | 1, 672 construction work, and rolling stock. in Ceylon by an order published in the 
and rmietty of Navy | 417 | "535 _ The Viacao Cearense Railway is to uti- Ceylon Government Gazette of Septem- 
$ in Ministry of Aeronautics ___ 375 | 536 lize 2,000,000 cruzieros for improvements, ber 28, 1943. 
otal Ministry ea ee oe and approximately 3,500,000 cruzeiros is The new rates applicable to tobacco of 
xed Ministry of Education and Health...| 411 | 428 to be spent for continuation of the rail- foreign origin, in rupees per pound 
ros Ministry of Justice 7 | 203] 349 way connections between southern and (former rates in parentheses) are: Cig- 
, Ministry of Labor, Industry, and : “ . 
ach | ~ Commerce 191 | 309 northern Brazil. arettes, manufactured in foreign coun- 
Ministry of Agriculture 216 | 236 For highway improvements, 2,000,000 tries, 17 (13); cigars, 18 (14); manufac- 
rey. Other agencies 150 | 190 cruzeiros have been earmarked for com- tured tobacco, not elsewhere specified, 
tely Total expenditures 5, 270 | 6, 403 pletion of the Salgueiro-Leopoldina sec- other than hooka and beedy tobacco 
for Nei aetna Bovent = tion of the Central of Pernambuco high- and snuff, 14.75 (10.75) ; and unmanufac- 
ased , way; 3,000,000 cruzeiros for the Joao tured tobacco, 14 (10). 
the Revenues: Secon ea em Pessoa-to-Natal highway; 2,000,000 cru- New preferential rates on tobacco of 
at- Profit on banking operations in which ae zeiros for construction of the Teresina- British Empire origin, in rupees per 
and the pay Mae peetepen ey Fe Picos section of the Petrolina-Teresina pound (former rates in parentheses) 
ary mnerst =| 9) A) = highway; 1,500,000 cruzeiros for contin- are: Cigarettes manufactured in the 
1 at Credit operations. . _ | 200 uation of the construction of the Rio- British Empire from Empire-grown to- 
nose Balance from preceding vear val 10 : 
Dividends -- 50 Cath tiene eee 
ased Other revenue whicn eventually may PIOPPLIOOIL IL ILIOLOLOLODIIOD IDO DOOLODOOIIIOLI EL IOLO DIDO DIIODODO DODO DODO OOS 
stry be assigned to the Plan | 270 
7 Seal revene pel Ha Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 
ace | sg om orc of Transportation end [Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
B me Nn ph a a Total Regulation Has Revolutionized the Character of German Business 
nary Ministry of Education and Health 20] 113 
and Ministries of War, Navy, and Aero- a It is true that, as a matter of policy, the Nazis have not nationalized busi- 
Se Rete cinen Coanell | ness; the bulk of enterprise in Germany continues to be privately owned 
Ministry of Agriculture 25 83 and operated. However, it is apparent that private ownership and operation 
Is Others . - - | 8 of business under the Nazi system of total regulation is not private enterprise 
Neil qunenditures e00 | 1.000 as the term is generally understood. 
inu- | Private ownership undoubtedly yields income, but income so derived has 
d— a gre Perr ony or rg iy by the state. As to private oper- 
e jority is , ir, ation, all major decisions required for the conduct of business enterprise 
= aon econdence phe phere? toatl are imposed by, or made within the framework of, governmental directives. 


What can the German businessman do in his capacity as a manager? His 
hands are either tied or manipulated like marionettes by other hands—the 
hands of the various Government agencies and of the business organizations 
acting for and under the Government. Viewed from below he gives orders; 
viewed from above he receives orders. Viewed from below, he is still the 
boss; viewed from above he is a flunky. Viewed from below he is a business- 
man; viewed from above he is a Government agent. 

In effect, private enterprise has been eclipsed; it is neither private nor 
enterprise. The formality of extensive Government ownership has been 
avoided, but the means of production have been controlled as thoroughly 
and as effectively as if they had been owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment. Total regulation has done a job equivalent to nationalizing. It is not 
necessary for the Nazis to convert business into a Government department. 

The choice of regulation as a method had a distinct advantage as a 
political strategy. Regulating rather than nationalizing business enterprise, 
it was possible for the Nazis to preserve private ownership of the means of 
production as an institution, while in reality reducing it to a meaningless 
legal concept. Regulating rather than nationalizing business enterprise, it 
was possible for them to pay lip service to private ownership as a pillar 
and cornerstone of society, while in reality they were stripping it of all its 
essential attributes. 

The Nazis have kept the businessman on the job, and the old civil, com- 
mercial, and industrial codes on the statute books. Ostensibly, they were 
conservative; before a world haunted by the fear of communism they could 


rta- ignated in the order as L. C., for the 
are French, Lettres-Cartes). Other air- 
rdi- mail shipments (designated as A. O., for 
sued Autres Objets) are to be given priority 
the ratings according to their contents. The 
order of preference is to be: (1) Medic- 
une- inals and chemical products for private 
cut- | parties; (2) medicinals and chemical 
e of products for commercial purposes; (3) 
au- surgical goods; (4) valuables of the Min- 
Such istry of Finance; (5) industrial ma- 
ecial chinery and parts; (6) vegetable seeds: 
tals, (1) foodstuffs; (8) other articles; (9) 
sters jewelry, perfumery, and luxury goods. 
“the Commercial air-line companies are 

authorized to delay the shipment of 
d of A.O. pouches whenever their weight ex- 
only ceeds that previously reserved on a plane 
and and thus prejudices the embarkation of 
’ the passengers whose places also were re- 
a de served through priorities. Such delay, 
3ank however, will not extend beyond two 
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. voyages. pose as a bulwark of law and order. Actually, they accomplished a revolu- 
ee tion. Henry George was referring not only to the past when he wrote: “It is 
' ' an axiom of statesmanship which the successful founders of tyranny have 
Transp ort and Communication understood and acted upon—that great changes can best be brought about 

tion Special Credit Opened for Railway and under old forms. 


Highway Improvements.—A special cred- 
-Air- it has been opened by the Brazilian 
tab- Government for needed expenditures to 
d by | ‘prove transportation on railways and 
,phs. highways. 00000000O POOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOE 0000 OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOE 


(The above is the second and last excerpt to be published by Foreign Commerce 
Weekly from the new book “How Nazi Germany Has Controlled Business,’ by 
L. Hamburger, published by the Brookings Institution at Washington, D. C.) 
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Canadian Chicks 
Cheat Cold 


Steps to keep Canada’s winter 
weather away from hatchery doors 
have been taken by the Dominion 
Government. In view of the spe- 
cial heating requirements of the 
poultry-raising industry, arrange- 
ments have been made to import 
from the United States an addi- 
tional quantity of anthracite coal 
for use in poultry brooders and 
hatcheries. To obtain the coal 
and ensure its use for this purpose 
the Coal Controller of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply in 
a recent order ruled that whole- 
sale coal dealers in delivering an- 
thracite coal shall give preference 
to orders from operators of poul- 
try brooders or hatcheries. 

Despite the apparent favorit- 
ism with respect to coal being 
shown to the feathered folk, a 
clause in the Government order 
specifically provides that first 
priority in the delivery of coal must 
still be given to the emergency 
heating requirements of private 
residences. 

The Government’s action to pro- 
tect the poultry industry empha- 
sizes the increasing importance of 
eggs in the Canadian diet and as 
an item of wartime export to the 
United Kingdom. For example, the 
annual per capita consumption of 
eggs in Canada rose from a pre- 
war figure of 30.5 pounds to 37.8 
pounds in 1943. In addition, dur- 
ing 1943, 40,000,000 dozen eggs, in 
dried form, were shipped to the 
United Kingdom. 

Our northern neighbors also 
consumed 18.7 pounds of chicken 
per capita in 1943 as compared 
with 15.5 pounds in pre-war years. 
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bacco, 15 and 16 (11 and 12), according 
to the wholesale price; cigarettes manu- 
factured in the British Empire from for- 
eign tobacco, 15.50 and 16.50 (11.50 and 
12.50), according to the wholesale price; 
cigarettes manufactured in the British 
Empire from Empire-grown and foreign 
tobacco, at rates intermediate between 
the rates for the two above categories ac- 
cording to the certified proportion of 
Empire and foreign leaf content; cigars, 
17 (13) ; manufactured tobacco not else- 
where specified, other than hooka and 
beedy tobacco and snuff, 14 (10). 

[For the announcement of previous in- 


creases in import duties on tobacco see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 6, 1942.] 


China 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Highways.—A total of 4,638 
kilometers of intercountry highways are 
projected for Hunan Province, China, 
reports a foreign transport publication. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The new construction will link Yucheng 
with Yichang on the Canton-Hankow 
Railway; Linwu with Chiaho; and Lai- 
yang with Changning. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial and industrial activities 
in Colombia at the close of 1943 con- 
tinued at exceptionally high levels. 
Practically all indexes of business ac- 
tivity for December registered gains as 
compared with the preceding month and 
with the end of 1942. Retail Christmas 
trade fulfilled expectations, featured by 
sales of jewelry and other luxury goods. 
Wholesale trade and manufacturing ac- 
tivities also continued at maximum ca- 
pacity, despite the difficulty of obtaining 
raw materials in some lines. Agricul- 
tural production in general increased, 
with good crops of wheat, potatoes, cot- 
ton, sesame, and sugarcane. 

Economic legislation approved during 
the month included a decree under which 
the National Superintendency of Im- 
ports was merged with the Office of Ex- 
change and Export Control, and the lat- 
ter agency was authorized to restrict 
imports into Colombia, through the is- 
suance of licenses, in accordance with the 
balance of international payments, the 
economic situation of the country, or 
transportation conditions. Existing leg- 
islative measures designed to curb mone- 
tary inflation were substantially modi- 
fied by decree No. 2579 of December 
23, 1943. 


PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 


The cost-of-living index in Bogota reg- 
istered a substantial increase, having 
risen from 144.7 in October to 1538 in 
November 1943 (February 1937=100). 
The principal increases were in the cost 
of fuel and foodstuffs. Wholesale prices 
of cereals, vegetables, and fruits in 
Bogota were also higher in November, 
and both the cost-of-living index and 
the index of wholesale prices reached the 
highest point recorded since their estab- 
lishment. Maximum prices on coal and 
drugs products sold in Bogota were fixed 
by the Office of Price Control. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


December 1943 witnessed a further 
upsurge in Cuba’s economic activities, 
thus continuing the trend which, with 
the exception of a brief period during 
the summer of 1942, has been practically 
uninterrupted since the latter part of 
1941. The main factor in this further 
improvement was the stimulus afforded 
by the approach of the 1944 sugar- 
grinding season, together with the ex- 
pectation that the crop will be about 
5,000,000 short tons—the largest since 
1929. 

Production operations on the whole in 
Cuban industrial plants proceeded apace, 
although the stringency of supply of 
Diesel and gas oils was felt in certain 
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branches of activity. Building constryg. 
tion during the month continued the 
strong upward trend begun earlier in 
the year. 

The substantial rise in the national jp. 
come was reflected in increased purchags. 
ing power of Cuban consumers, 
result, the dollar volume of Christmas 
sales was the largest on record. Priggs 
of semi-luxury and luxury goods roge 
and there was difficulty in keeping prices 
of basic foodstuffs in line. The increaseq 
wage scale has tended to accentuate ip. 
flationary tendencies, which have not 
reached alarming proportions as yet, 

By the end of December, domestically 
produced and imported food stocks were 
in abundant supply, with the exception 
of meat which was scarce in retail out. 
lets as a result of price disputes, The 
food outlook for 1944 is more uncertajp 
since less attention is expected to be 
given to diversification crops, as empha. 
sis is placed on sugar. 


TOBACCO 


The highlight of December in the 
Cuban tobacco trade was the abandon. 
ment of negotiations fora supplementary 
trade agreement with the United States 
in which it had been proposed to jp. 
crease or suspend the United States tar. 
iff quota on Cuban filler tobacco. 

Tobacco exports during the first 1 
months of 1943 were 50 percent greater 
by value than exports during the cor. 
responding 1942 period. The increase 
was the result of higher prices of leaf 
tobacco, a 10-percent increase in quan. 
tity of leaf exported, and a 400-percent 
increase in the number of cigars ex. 
ported. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Shipments of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in December were much larger 
than a year ago. More than 80 percent 
of the vegetable shipments consisted of 
tomatoes. Fruit shipments consisted of 
pineapple, plantains, and coconuts. Fay- 
orable weather conditions have aided the 
pineapple crop, and additional large ex- 
ports were expected during January and 
February. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during the first 10 months of 
1943 showed an increase of about 18 per- 
cent by value compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1942, the United 
States supplying 79 percent of the total. 
Exports during the first 10 months of 
1943 were 80 percent greater by value 
than 1942 shipments, with 83 percent of 
the shipments going to the United States. 
Exports to the United Kingdom during 
this period were six times greater than 
the 1942 figure for exports to that area. 


Denmark 


Exchange and Finance 


Anti-Inflation Measures Passed by 
Parliament.—Intensive German explol- 
tation of Denmark has so reduced the 
volume of goods available for purchase 
by the public and at the same time has 
so greatly increased the quantity of cul- 
rency in circulation that the Danish 
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Parliament has been forced to have re- 
course to a variety of expedients to coun- 
teract the resulting inflationary trend. 

By a law of July 8, 1943 (No. 342, Lov- 
tidenden A, No. 50) the Minister of 
Finance was authorized to issue a total 
of 200,000,000 Danish crowns of Govern- 
ment bonds, bearing interest at 22 per- 
cent. Interest is to be payable semi- 
annually (March and September) and 
the issue price was placed at 991% per- 
cent of par. Denominations are 10,000, 
4,000, 2,000, and 1,000 Danish crowns. 
Issuance was to take place before No- 
yember 30, 1943, and amortization of one- 
quarter of the total, annually, beginning 
September 1, 1945, was prescribed. Com- 
mercial and savings banks are permitted 
to acquire these bonds only under special 
conditions. 

A second issue of a total of 200,000,000 
Danish crowns worth of Government 
ponds bearing interest at 3 percent was 
authorized by the same law. Amortiza- 
tion of this loan also begins on Septem- 
ber 1, 1945, but will be at the rate of only 
one-ninth of the total annually. Banks 
may acquire bonds of this issue. 

Receipts from both these issues are to 
be deposited in a special account at the 
National Bank of Denmark and can be 
used only for redemption of the bonds or 
for such purposes as may be designated 
by special laws. 

As a further guard against inflation, a 
series of new measures, which were ex- 
pected to withdraw as much as 134,300,- 
000 Danish crowns from circulation, were 
introduced. These are: Compulsory 
savings by individuals, limited-liability 
companies, and cooperatives, the pro- 
ceeds to be impounded in the National 
Bank of Denmark (law No. 335 of July 3, 
1943); a war-profits tax on individuals 
(law No. 333 of July 3, 1943); excess- 
income taxes on corporations and co- 
operatives; and a supplementary tax on 
associations, foundations, corporate 
bodies, other self-supporting institutions, 
and on foreign companies (law No. 335 
of July 8, 1943). 

The cash reserves required to be main- 
tained by commercial banks and by sav- 
ings banks were increased (laws No. 343 
and No. 344 of July 8, 1943), which action 
was originally estimated as immobiliz- 
ing 800,000,000 crowns. The acquisition 
of real estate, particularly agricultural 
properties, was made subject to restric- 
tions Jaw No. 339 of July 8, 1943), to 
check speculation therein. The tax on 
restaurant sales of alcoholic beverages, 
consumption taxes on tobacco manufac- 
tures, and the turn-over (sales) tax on 
automobiles were increased, to give an 
estimated increase in annual yield of 
70,000,000 Danish crowns, to further 
withdraw spending power from the 
public. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 17, 


1943 for an earlier announcement concerning 
these measures. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Turn-over” Taxes on Automobiles 
Increased.—The sliding-scale taxes on 
sales of automobiles and motorcycles in 
Denmark were increased as follows in 
the second quarter of 1943 (former rates 
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in parentheses), according to an an- 
nouncement in the Danish press: 
Taxable value not over 2,000 crowns, 
20 (15) percent of value; taxable value 
over 2,000 crowns but not over 5,000 
crowns, 400 (300) crowns plus 30 (20) 
percent of value in excess of 2,000 
crowns; taxable value over 5,000 crowns 
but not over 10,000 crowns, 1,300 (900) 
crowns plus 40 (25) percent of value in 
excess of 5,000 crowns; taxable value 
over 10,000 crowns but not over 15,000 
crowns, 3,300 (2,150) crowns plus 40 (30) 
percent of value in excess of 10,000 
crowns; taxable value over 15,000 crowns, 
5,800 (3,650) crowns plus 60 (40) percent 
of the value in excess of 15,000 crowns. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Establishment of a Tax on Sugar Pro- 
duction—A tax of 35 cents per 100 
pounds of raw sugar produced and of 45 
cents per 100 pounds of refined sugar 
produced for export is provided for by 








the Dominican Republic law No. 475 of 


January 6, 1944. This tax is effective 
only for the 1943-44 crop, after which 
the excess-price tax formerly in effect 
will again be applied. The tax is to be 
paid monthly. Sugar for domestic con- 
sumption and final and invert molasses 
as well as blackstrap molasses are not 
affected by this law. It is believed that 
the Dominican Republic will receive dur- 
ing 1944 approximately $1,500,000 more 
revenue from the sugar industry than it 
would have received without the intro- 
duction of this tax. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reduced Import Duty on Deteriorated 
Tobacco.—The Egyptian customs tariff 
has been amended to provide for a sub- 
stantial reduction of the import duty 
payable upon cigarettes and other to- 
bacco manufactures which have de- 
teriorated in condition and are unfit for 
ordinary consumption when such prod- 
ucts are used as raw material for the 
manufacture of nicotine sulfate for ag- 
ricultural use. As a result, the damaged 
tobacco manufactures mentioned are 
dutiable at P. T. 10 per 100 kilograms 
(approximately 18.9 cents in United 
States currency per 100 pounds), the 
same rate as that applicable to leaf to- 
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bacco imported for making nicotine sul- 
fate. The duty on cigarettes, cigars, and 
pipe tobacco imported for ordinary con- 
sumption is P. T. 184 per kilogram (ap- 
proximately $3.48 per pound in United 
States currency). Announcement of the 
tariff amendment was made in the 
Journal Oficiel of July 12, 1943. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi with Mezx- 
ico Extended for Additional Year—The 
commercial modus vivendi between El 
Salvador and Mexico, providing for re- 
ciprocal most-favored-nation customs 
treatment, has been extended by an 
exchange of notes for an additional year 
from October 3, 1943, and the extension 
approved by Salvadoran decree No. 68, 
— and effective November 3, 

3. 


[For previous announcement of the ex- 
tension of this modus vivendi see FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 5, 1948.] 
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Military Personnel To Be 
Utilized on Canada’s 
Railways 


The counterpart of Canada’s 
measures to alleviate the farm- 
labor shortage by permitting sol- 
diers to work on farms (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Dec. 25, 
1943) has also been arranged with 
respect to the Dominion’s rail- 
ways. Under an order-in-council 
issued in December, the Minister 
of National Defence in coopera- 
tion with the Minister of Labor 
will utilize military personnel for 
essential railway maintenance 
work. 

Soldiers so detailed will be paid 
either the prevailing rate paid by 
the employer to employees per- 
forming similar work or the pay 
and allowances of their military 
rank, whichever may be the 
greater of such rates of pay. Al- 
though the employers will supply 
free lodging, they will be permitted 
to deduct the usual charges for 
board, provided the net pay does 
not as a result equal less than $4 
for each full day of 10 hours 
worked. 

The terms of the order provide 
that the employers shall forward 
to the Receiver General of Can- 
ada the pay due to the soldiers, 
who in turn will be reimbursed 
through regular military chan- 
nels for their work. 

_ While employed on the railways 
the soldiers will be subject to the 
reasonable control and direction 
of the person to whom they are as- 
signed, but they may be recalled 
to military duty at any time with- 
out notice. 
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Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction.—The Pan 
American highway section connecting 
San Miguel, La Union, Pasaquina, and 
Goascoran, El] Salvador, a distance of 46 
miles, is under construction by the Sal- 
vadoran Government. Bridges are to be 
constructed over Rios Grande, Pasa- 
quina, and Sirama, and 9 smaller bridges 
and 26 culverts are to be built over 
streams not passable in the wet season. 
This highway will link the important 
port of Cutuco-La Union with the main 
highway system of El Salvador. 


French Empire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supply Office Established.—A French 
Supply Office has been established by an 
ordinance of September 3, 1943, issued 
at Algiers by the French Committee of 
National Liberation, and republished in 
the Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa on November 15, 1943, following 
promulgation in that colony on October 
22. 

This office is a public establishment 
having for its announced objective the 
carrying out of all operations of an ag- 
ricultural, industrial, commercial, and 
financial nature in continental France, 
the French colonies and countries under 
the protectorate, mandate or authority 
of France, as well as in foreign coun- 
tries, intended to facilitate or to assure 
the constitution of stocks necessary to 
supply France and the United Nations, 
or to aid the creation or the develop- 
ment of enterprises useful to the war 
effort or contributing to this end, or to 
facilitate operations of importation or 
exportation having the same objective. 


French North 


Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Service of Prices and Economic Con- 
trol Established in Tunisia.—A Service of 
Prices and of Economic Controls was es- 
tablished in Tunisia, under the Direction 
of General Economy, to see to the appli- 
cation of provisions relative to the fixing, 
coordination and control of prices, as 
well as to the repression of clandestine 
trading, by a decree of August 5, 1943, 
published in the Journal Official Tunisien 
of August 7. 

In each region of Tunisia, this Serv- 
ice is directed by a Regional Price Con- 
troller, appointed by order of the Di- 
rector of General Economy. Each Con- 
troller is placed under the authority of 
the Regional Chief and of the Chief of 
Regional Services of General Economy. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wines, Alcohols and Spirits: Service 
of Purchase and Distribution Created in 
Morocco.—A Service of Purchase and 
Distribution of Wines, Alcohols, and 
Spirituous Beverages was created in the 
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Sierra Leone Plans New 
Industries 


Plans for the development of 
secondary industries in Sierra 
Leone, British West Africa, are 
being considered by a subcommit- 
tee of the General Reconstruction 
Committee appointed in September 
by the government to examine pro- 
posals for “the establishment of 
any secondary industries which 
seem likely to become self-support- 
ing without special protective tar- 
iffs and which depend primarily on 
the utilization of local products.” 

The list under consideration in- 
cludes the manufacture of palm- 
kernel oil, soap, piassava, starch, 
salt, furniture from local timber, 
twine, rope and nets, tobacco and 
snuff from Sierra Leone leaf, tan- 
ning and leather work, fishery de- 
velopment, including canning, 
beeswax, and honey production on 
a regular scale, the weaving of 
cloth, the production of farina and 
other food products of cassava, 
and rice and sugar milling. 
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Direction of Agricultural Production in 
the French Zone of Morocco, by an order 
of October 15, 1943, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of November 5. 

This Service, following instructions re- 
ceived from the Direction of Agricul- 
tural Production, is to buy and sell: (1) 
Ordinary wines and selected Algerian 
wines; (2) containers necessary for pack- 
ing wines and spirituous beverages of 
every kind; and (3) if necessary, alcohols 
and spirituous beverages of all kinds. It 
is to distribute the products specified 
above among interested parties, on the 
basis of allotments established by the 
Direction of Agricultural Production. 

When authorized by the Director of 
Agricultural Production, it can also 
carry out operations of compensation 
and of price equalization. 

Wheat, Barley, Oats, Flour, Semolina: 
Compensatory Taxes Fixed on Stocks in 
Tunisia.—Compensatory taxes were fixed 
in Tunisia on wheat, barley, oats, flour 
and semélina held in stock on specified 
dates, by an order of August 26, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tuni- 
sien of September 1. 

The new taxes in francs per 100 kilo- 
grams, are as follows: 

On stocks held on July 13, 1943: Flour, 
40; semolina, 10; 

On stocks held on August 25, 1943: 
Soft or hard wheat of the 1943 harvest, 
45; barley or oats of the 1943 harvest, 
70; bread flour, 115.30; and semolina, 
124.70. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for an- 


nouncement of a similar tax on flour, which 
is replaced by the present order.| 


Transport and Communication 


Parcel-Post Service to Algeria, French 
Morocco, and Tunisia Resumed.—Parcel- 
post service from the United States has 
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been resumed to Algeria (except jp. 
sured parcel-post service), French Mo. 
rocco, and Tunisia, according to a notice 
published in the United States Post) 
Bulletin of January 7, 1944. 

Regular-mail articles and parcel-pogt 
packages for these areas are limited to 
11 pounds in weight, or 18 inches in 
length or 42 inches length and girth 
comined. Not more than one package 
or parcel may be sent during any one 
week by or on behalf of the same person 
or firm to or for the same addressee 
Perishable mater is prohibited. 

Mail intended for transmission by airy 
continues to be limited to letters in their 
usual and ordinary form weighing not 
in excess of 2 ounces. 

The licensing requirements of the 
United States Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration (formerly Office of Economic 
Warfare) are applicable to articles for 
these areas. 

Parcel-post service to Algeria, French 
Morocco, and Tunisia had been sys. 
pended since June 2, 1941. 

| Existing restrictions affecting private traq- 
ing transactions between French North 


African areas and the United States are not 
affected by the resumption of mail services, | 


Organization and Control of Road 
Transports Revised in Tunisia—The 
Service of Transports of the Direction 
of Public Works in Tunisia has been re- 
organized to consist of a Central Service 
of Road Transports and Regional Sery- 
ices of Road Transports, by a decree of 
August 5, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of August 7. 

The Chief of the Service of Transports 
is to coordinate the use of rail and road 
means of transport. The Central Sery- 
ice of Road Transports is charged with 
taking a census of vehicles and with the 
control of the road transports of persons 
and goods. He is also to assure the reg- 
ulation of interregional transports. 

Each public or private transporter of 
goods by automobile or horse-drawn ve- 
hicle must carry out, by priority, such 
transports as are designated for him by 
the Regional Service of Road Transports. 


French West 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Parcel-Post Service to French West 
Africa Resumed.—Parcel-post service 
from the United States has been resumed 
to French West Africa (Dahomey, French 
Guinea, French Sudan, French Togo- 
land, Ivory Coast, Mauretania, Niger, 
and Senegal), according to a notice pub- 
lished in the United States Postal Bul- 
letin of January 7, 1944. 

Regular-mail articles and parcel-post 
packages for these areas are limited to 
11 pounds in weight, or 18 inches in 
length or 42 inches length and girth com- 
bined. Not more than one package or 
parcel may be sent during any one week 
by or on behalf of the same person or 
firm to or for the same addressee. Per- 
ishable matter is prohibited. 

Mail intended for transmission by aif 
continues to be limited to letters in their 
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ysual and ordinary form weighing not 
in excess of 2 ounces. 

The licensing requirements of the 
United States Foreign Economic Admin- 
jstration (formerly Office of Economic 
Warfare) are applicable to articles for 
these areas. 

Parcel-post service to French West 
Africa had been suspended since No- 
vember 26, 1940. 

{Existing restrictions affecting private 
trading transactions between French West 
African areas and the United States are not 
affected by the resumption of mail services. | 


Guatemala 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Articles of Prime Neces- 
sity Prohibited—The exportation from 
Guatemala of articles of prime necessity 
has been prohibited by an Executive de- 
cree, published and effective December 
97, 1943. Excepted from the terms of 
this decree are articles exported for the 
used of the armed forces of the United 
Nations. 

Imports of Certain Botanical Medici- 
nals Erempted From Differential Customs 
Surcharges.—Imports of gum lac, gum 
myrrh, gum benzoin, gum arabic, senna 
leaves, and rhubarb roots, regardless of 
country of origin, have been exempted, 
for the duration of the war, from the 
payment of the customs surcharge of 
100 percent of duty and other customs 
charges, by a Guatemalan customs cir- 
cular, dated December 27, 1943. This 
100-percent customs surcharge has been 
assessed on imports from countries whose 
exports to Guatemala doubled in volume 
during the preceding calendar year, or 
whose merchandise balance in the pre- 
ceding year was unfavorable to Guate- 
mala by more than 75 percent. 

Export Duty on Packaged Coffee to be 
Collected by Means of Fiscal Stamps.— 
The export duty on roasted coffee ex- 
ported from Guatemala in paper bags, 
weighing 1 pound or less, will be collected 
by means of a fiscal stamp of 212 cents 
affixed over the seal of each bag. The 
regular export duty on roasted coffee is 
2 quetzales per quintal (101.43 pounds). 

Under provisions of this decree, until 
the new stamps are printed, the export 
duty on roasted coffee will be collected 
in cash, in the usual manner, at the rate 
of 242 cents per pound. 


Haiti 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Staple Foods: Addilional Export Re- 
strictions and Control Established.—The 
exportation from Haiti of rice, corn, 
beans, coconuts, and meat and meat 
products has been prohibited, except un- 
der prior license from the Government 
according to decree law No. 324, pub- 
lished in Le Moniteur, November 8, 1943. 

[The exportation from Haiti of staples was 
first placed under Government regulation by 
a communique dated January 14, 1943, ban- 
ring exports on eight domestic foodstuffs in 
two areas: a decree of March 25, 1943, estab- 
lished license control on the exportation of 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


specified domestic foods; a communique of 
September 6, 1943, prohibited the exportation 
of rice temporarily; and a decree law of Sep- 
tember 25, 1948, established an export quota 
for each category of food products. For an- 
nouncements of previous foodstuff restric- 
tions see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 27, June 5, and September 6, 1943.] 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Vegetable Oils: Trading in Futures 
Prohibited —Futures trading in vegeta- 
ble oils and oilcakes was prohibited in 
India effective at the close of business 
January 12, 1944. Contracts outstand- 
ing on that date were to be closed out at 
a rate to be fixed by the Government. 
Groundnut, linseed, mustard, rapeseed, 
castor, cottonseed, sesame, and coconut 
oils and oil cakes were covered by the 
order. 

Forward contracts of specified quanti- 
ties or types for specific delivery at a 
specified price, which contracts are not 
transferable to third parties, are ex- 
cepted from the general prohibition. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 18, 1943, for an announcement of the 
prohibition of futures trading in oilseeds.] 


Cotton Cloth: Dealers Given Addi- 
tional Time To Dispose of Certain 
Types.—Cloth dealers in India have been 
given until June 30, 1944, to dispose of 
the following classes of unstamped cot- 
ton cloth manufactured before August 1, 
1943: Fine mulls, summertex dorias (fine 
striped cloth), mosquito netting, and 
umbrella cloth. The Cotton Cloth and 
Yarn (Control) Order, issued in June 
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Swiss Exhibition at Lisbon, 
Portugal 


Although Switzerland has par- 
ticipated in many fairs and exhi- 
bitions of international scope dur- 
ing the past half-decade, the re- 
cent Swiss Exhibition at Lisbon 
was only the third uniquely Swiss 
one to be held under the auspices 
of the Government in a neutral 
country during the past 5 years. 

The degree of the success of this 
undertaking may be measured by 
the large attendance—more than 
80,000 persons having viewed the 
exhibits. Much of the success is 
attributed to the efficient adver- 
tising both prior to and during the 
fair. 

Naturally, the recent exhibition 
was rather restricted in scope, the 
displays being principally articles 
found among Switzerland’s ex- 
ports, such as watches, textile ma- 
chinery, and office appliances. 
However, there was extensive en- 
tertainment of government offi- 
cials and businessmen, as well as 
theatrical performances and con- 
certs which attracted large num- 
bers of people. Swiss trade seems 
to have benefited substantially. 
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1943, required that such cloth be sold by 
October 31. The time was later ex- 
tended to December 31, 1943. 

|For previous announcements on this sub- 


ject see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
7, and December 11, 1943.] 


Cloth and Yarn Required To Be 
Stamped With Ceiling Prices—Begin- 
ning December 1, 1943, ex-mill and ceil- 
ing prices must be stamped on- those 
varieties of cloth and yarn, manufac- 
tured in Bombay, for which such prices 
have been announced by the Textile Con- 
trol Board. 

Watches and Clocks: Prices Con- 
trolled —Under the Hoarding and Profi- 
teering Ordinance, which became effec- 
tive in India on October 16, 1943, prices 
must be clearly marked on watches, 
clocks, and timepieces held by dealers in 
India within 6 weeks of the date of a 
notification published December 18, 1943. 

By January 18, 1944, importers and 
wholesalers must print retail price lists, 
must exhibit such lists prominently in 
their shops, and must sell, at the prices 
marked, to any genuine purchaser so 
long as they have stocks. 

Importers and wholesalers are called 
upon to maintain their pre-war ratios 
of sales to stocks and their mark-up may 
not exceed 20 percent of the cost of pro- 
duction or landed cost, or the margin 
allowed by general trade practice, which- 
ever is the least. 

The mark-up of retailers may not ex- 
ceed 100 percent or 115 percent for 
Roskopf watches. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 8, 1944, for the announcement of anti- 


inflation measures taken to control stocks, 
distribution, and prices. |] 


Exchange and Finance 


Capital Issues: Control Revised.—The 
Government of India has revised its pro- 
cedure for dealing with applications for 
issues of capital in respect of long-range 
industrial schemes which are not ex- 
pected to come into production for a 
considerable time, in most cases not until 
after the end of the war, according to 
recent reports from India. 

Control of capital issues was estab- 
lished in India by an order of May 17, 
1943. The order required any company, 
whether incorporated in British India or 
not, to obtain the consent of the Central 
Government of India before such a com- 
pany might, in British India: Issue capi- 
tal; make a public offer of securities for 
sale; or renew or postpone the date of 
maturity or repayment of any security 
maturing for payment in British India. 
Consent of the Central Government was 
required also for any company incor- 
porated in British India to float an issue 
of capital anywhere. 

The control was enacted to prevent the 
mushrooming of uneconomic enterprises, 
and to discourage competition with en- 
terprises of immediate value for plant, 
construction materials, skilled labor, and 
transport. It was made plain that con- 
sent of the Central Government would 
be obtainable for such issues only on 
condition that an order had been placed 
for the plant or machinery to be de- 
livered after the war and that the money 
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required to pay for such plant should, in 
the meantime, be invested and kept in- 
vested in new Government loans until 
required. 

The condition that an actual order 
should have been placed has been found 
to operate with undue severity in the 
case of new enterprises, since suppliers 
of machinery are unlikely to accept or- 
ders from companies which have not al- 
ready acquired a substantial capital. 
The procedure has been revised to meet 
this difficulty and at the same time to 
maintain the Government’s position re- 
garding undesirable competition with 
current requirements. 

Proposed expenditure is now divided 
into “early” and “ultimate” classes. The 
former (involving no undesirable com- 
petition) includes such preliminary ex- 
penses as purchase of land, office ex- 
penses (including the salary of experts) , 
advance payments for plant, and similar 
items. The latter includes such expendi- 
tures as payment of balance of cost of 
plant and machinery at the time of de- 
livery and the cost of constructing build- 
ings. When a general scheme is ap- 





Peru Launches Own 
Victory-Garden Campaign 


Peru now has its own full- 
fledged Victory-Garden campaign 
to increase the Nation’s supply of 
nutritious foods and vegetables for 
home consumption. Soil for the 
first garden was turned at Lima in 
November by President Manual 
Prado, who called the project an- 
other example of the close mutual 
cooperation existing between Peru 
and the United States. The Office 
of Inter-American Affairs in 
Washington is cooperating closely 
with the Peruvian Government in 
improving the production of food- 
stuffs in the Republic. 

The Victory-Garden program is 
sponsored by the Servicio Cooper- 
ativo Interamericano de Produc- 
cién de Alimentos—Cooperative 
Inter-American Service for the 
Production of Foodstuffs—which 
was established as an agency of 
the Ministry of Agriculture with 
the cooperation of the United 
States Government. The Servicio 
provides gardeners with free seeds 
and with technical advice on soils, 
types of produce to be raised, and 
other information of interest to 
amateur gardeners. 

Joseph H. Smart, director of the 
Peruvian Servicio, announced re- 
cently that seeds were available for 
10,000 gardens, planted to toma- 
toes, carrots, turnips, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, squash, pumpkins, and 
cauliflower. One of the byprod- 
ucts of the program, according to 
Mr. Smart, will be a great saving 
in rubber and gasoline, by mak- 
ing it unnecessary to haul large 
quantities of vegetables from out- 
lying areas to Lima by truck. 
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proved, the collection and disbursement 
of the amount of capital required for the 
“early” expenditures may be undertaken 
but not that required for “ultimate” ex- 
penditure until the prospect of delivery 
of the plant has become definite. 

Alternative arrangements are possible 
as regards capital issues in such cases: 
(1) Issue of the whole capital, subject to 
the condition of not calling up, without 
the future approval of the Government 
of India, more than enough to cover the 
“early” expenditure; or (2) issues of the 
whole capital, subject to the condition 
that money realized in excess of that re- 
quired for “early” expenditure is invested 
in new Government securities and kept 
so invested until the proper time comes 
for meeting the objects of “ultimate” 
expenditure. 

Promoters must have carried their 
plans to the extent of a definite scheme 
revealing the nature and quantity of ma- 
chinery and other requirements and have 
also carried negotiations with the sup- 
pliers of the machinery to a point which 
will enable them to give at least an ap- 
proximate figure of the total cost and an 
indication of the proportion required for 
advance payments. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
10, 1943, for previous announcement concern- 
ing control of capital issues.] 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Egyptian Cotton: Importers Warned to 
Obtain Import Licenses in Advance of 
Purchase.—Importers in Bombay have 
been warned not to make any purchases 
of Egyptian cotton in anticipation of im- 
port permits. Future imports of Egyp- 
tian cotton are to be strictly controlled 
and import permits will be accorded only 
after careful scrutiny by the Deputy 
Chief Controller of Imports, Bombay, 
who was authorized by the Government 
of India, in March 1943, to issue these 
permits. This strict control was estab- 
lished over imports of Egyptian cotton in 
an attempt to control, in concert with 
other consuming countries, the buying of 
Egyptian, Sudanese, and East African 
cotton for which the demand has been 
heavy and supplies short. 


International 


Transport and Communication 


Convention on the Regulation of In- 
ter-American Automotive Traffic Signed 
by the United States and 10 Latin Ameri- 
can Countries.—An inter-American con- 
vention on the regulation of interna- 
tional automotive traffic was signed by 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nic- 
aragua, and Peru, at the Pan American 
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Union, Washington, D. C., on December 
15, 1943; the United States signed on De. 
cember 31, 1943, and El Salvador addeg 
its signature on January 6, 1944, The 
convention is open for the adherence ang 
accession of American States which are 
not members of the Pan American Union 
The convention prohibits the signatory 
countries from allowing customs meas. 
ures that will hinder international traye 
to be put into effect. Simplified customs 
and other regulatory measures for the fg. 
cilitation of international automotive 
traffic, already placed in effect by any 
contiguous countries which are a party 
to this convention, shall be considered to 
be in furtherance of this convention ang 
shall be encouraged. 

Motor vehicles must be registered in the 
country of origin before they will be aq. 
mitted to international traffic. In aq. 
dition to the regular registration they 
may also be required to have a special] 
international automobile certificate at 
the discretion of the country admitting 
said vehicles. This certificate may be js. 
sued by the country from which the ye- 
nicle comes, or by any of its subdivisions, 
or by an authorized association or repre. 
sentative thereof. The certificate will be 
of a prescribed form and size, will contain 
specified information, and will be valid 
for 1 year; it shall be recognized by offi- 
cials having jurisdiction over matters in- 
volving legal ownership of the vehicle. 
International automobile certificates js. 
sued in accordance with the Interna- 
tional Convention of 1926 on Automobile 
Circulation will be accepted. 


Kenya 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Advisory Committee Appointed for Pig 
Industry.—A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Kenya to 
advise the Government on the develop- 
ment of the pig industry, according toa 
notice in the Gazette of September 7, 
1943. 

The committee is to make recommen- 
dations regarding the control of produc- 
tion and marketing of pigs, the position 
of bacon factories, and legislation de- 
signed to safeguard the future of the 
industry. 

There are more than 18,000 pigs in the 
Colony, according to the latest census 
figures (1942). 


Madagascar 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Coconut Charcoal: No Longer Reserved 
for Official Purchase by Allied Govern- 
ment Agencies.—The French authorities 
in London have agreed with the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America, and the Union 
of South Africa to withdraw coconut 
charcoal from the list of the raw mate- 
rials reserved for official purchase from 
Madagascar by Allied Government agen- 
cies, according to an announcement in 
the Board of Trade Journal, London, No- 
vember 13, 1943. 
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Coconut charcoal will now be available 
for purchase through normal trade chan- 
nels, subject to license requirements and 
availability of shipping space. 

See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 15 


and August 14, 1943, for announcements of 
the agreement and list of raw materials. | 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Surtaxes on Import and Ex- 
port Duties Continued for 1944.—The 
general surtaxes of 3 percent of duty on 
imports by freight and 10 percent of 
duty on imports by parcel post, as well 
as the surtax of 12 percent of export 
duties, have been continued in force for 
1944, under provisions of the Mexican 
revenue law, published December 31, 
1943, and effective January 1, 1944. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Penetration Roads Projected.—A pub- 
lic-works program, the completion of 
which will require 3 years, has been out- 
lined by the President of the Republic 
of Panama. A principal feature of the 
program will be the construction of pen- 
etration roads as an incentive for the 
development of agricultural regions. 
One of the handicaps to the progress of 
agriculture in the Republic is said to 
have been lack of transportation facili- 
ties for the marketing of crops. 


Paraguay 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Ad Valorem Duty Rates and Surtazes 
Revised Downward for Tariff Adjust- 
ment: Correction—The Paraguayan 
Government has announced corrections 
to its decree No. 914 of October 22, 1943, 
as originally published in the local press, 
by which the ad valorem rates of import 
duty and the customs surtaxes of the 
Paraguayan customs tariff were de- 
creased by about one-fourth so as to pre- 
vent unintended increases in the ad 
valorem rates of duty by the adoption 
of the guarani, the new unit of currency. 

As corrected, the new ad valorem im- 
port duty rates (basic rates plus the 
increase of 50 percent established by de- 
cree No. 54,777 of November 22, 1934) are 
now as follows, old rates in parentheses: 
5.5 percent (7.5); 11 percent (15); 16.5 
percent (22.5) ; 22 percent (30); 27.5 per- 
cent (37.5); 29 (previously reported as 
39) percent (40) ; 33 (previously reported 
as 35) percent (45); and 44 percent (60). 

There is no change in the reduction of 
the customs surtaxes as previously an- 
nounced. 

[See ForeiGn CoMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 4, 1943, for earlier notice of down- 


ward revision of Paraguayan ad valorem duty 
tates and surtaxes. | 


Hides: Handling by Compensation 
Commission Authorized.—The official 
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Compensation (Cattle Subsidy) Commis- 
sion was authorized to engage in the pur- 
chase, transformation, sale, and exporta- 
tion of cattle hides, by Paraguayan de- 
cree law No. 1905 of December 31, 1943. 
The Paraguayan Government has thus 
taken one more step in its participation 
in the cattle industry of the country. 

The Compensation Commission is to 
continue its activity in hides until this 
business can be taken over by “La Cor- 
poracion Paraguaya de Carnes,” the cre- 
ation of which is authorized by decree 
law No. 1905. The projected corporation 
is to have authority over everything con- 
cerned with the commerce of meat and 
its derivatives. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Board to Issue New Notes.— 
Five-shilling currency notes are to be 
issued by the Southern Rhodesia Cur- 
rency Board, according to a proclama- 
tion of the Governor which appeared in 
the Gazette of October 1, 1943. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Program.—Sweden’s 1938 
double-track railway program planned 
on a 20-year basis has been delayed. 
However, it is hoped now that the follow- 
ing lines will be ready for double-track 
traffic during the coming 2 years: Flen- 
Skebokvarn, 4 miles; Palsboda-Halls- 
berg, 9 miles; Skovde-Falkoping, 19 
miles, 

The State Railway Administration has 
proposed that the Almedal-Kungsbacka, 
Orebro-Frovi and Ockelbo-Bracke lines 
be considered for rebuilding with double 
tracks to permit trains to attain a max- 
imum speed of 75 miles an hour (present 
maximum is 56 miles an hour). 

Electrification of the Ostersund-Stor- 
lien line is expected to be completed by 
1946, with the section, Ostersund to Jar- 
pennis, finished in 1945. 

Immediate projects planned are elec- 
trification of the east coast line together 
with the Harnosand-Langsele line, and 
the Kilafors-Soderhamn, MHudiksvall- 
Ljusdal, Boden-Haparanda, and Ka- 
rungi-Overtornea feeder lines. Other 
post-war work, being considered includes 
modernization of railway stations, new 
equipment, and additional double-track 
work. 

A committee of seven is being ap- 
pointed to investigate the question of 
rebuilding narrow-gage state railways to 
normal-gage track. 

Harbor Improvements.—The Swedish 
budget for 1944-45 includes 400,000 
crowns for additions to commercial har- 
bors and channels, 15,000 crowns for port 
and channel inspections; 1,500,000 
crowns for expansion and improvement 
of state fishing harbors and channels; 
and 100,000 crowns for their mainte- 
nance; 1,500,000 crowns for the building 
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and maintenance of state-supported 
fishing harbors; and 20,000 crowns for 
building and maintaining smaller har- 
bors and channels. 


Venezuela 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Cement: Duty-Free Entry Con- 
tinued.—The exemption of imported 
portland cement from payment of cus- 
toms duty in Venezuela was extended 
until May 7, 1944, by a resolution of No- 
vember 26, 1943. Wharfage charges on 
imported cement have also been reduced 
to a uniform scale of 6 bolivares per met- 
ric tons, effective for a period of 5 months 
from December 7, 1943. 

Farm Machinery and Equipment: Ex- 
empt From Import Permit Require- 
ment.—Agricultural machinery and im- 
plements were added to the list of goods 
exempted from the requirement of a 
prior import permit, issued by the Import 
Control Commission. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, for announcement of the re- 


vised import-permit requirements in Vene- 
zuela. } 





Swiss Soap Regulations 


The Swiss Government’s regulations 
concerning soap production provide that 
laundry soap must be composed of 60 
percent fats and can be manufactured 
only in pieces weighing 100 grams. 
Scrubbing soap and hand soap, whether 
in tins or in cake form, cannot contain 
more than 30 percent insoluble matter. 
Rationed soaps and substitutes, the spec- 
ifications continue, must bear the pro- 
ducer’s name either on the package or 
the soap itself, and, in the case of the 
latter, the word “Substitute” must be 
printed on the wrapping or container. 
Certain standards have been set up, also, 
as to the ingredients in substitute soaps. 
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Automotive 
Products 


SWEDEN MANUFACTURING FouR-WHEEL- 
Drive TRUCKS 


Four-wheel-drive trucks are now be- 
ing manufactured in Sweden by two com- 
panies. Formerly such trucks were im- 
ported from Germany. 

The model made by one firm has a 90- 
horsepower motor and plans have been 
made to equip it with a 110-horsepower 
motor; the other truck has a loading 
capacity of 4 tons, and is equipped with 
either a 90-horsepower Diesel or a 110- 
horsepower gasoline motor. Both models 
have four gears with an extra “terrain 
gear box.” The drive on the front wheels 
may be disconnected. 

These trucks are being built primarily 
for the Swedish Army, but they also will 
be utilized for civilian purposes such as 
in forest transportation work and in the 
building industry. 


Chemicals 


New ZEALAND’sS IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of “other drugs 
and chemicals” (exclusive of dyes, paints, 
salt, and fertilizers) showed a substantial 
increase in value during the first 8 
months of 1943 compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1942, according to 
published New Zealand customs statistics. 

Imports of these products amounted 
to £NZ1,239,163 in the January to August 
1943 period, compared with £NZ744,269 
during the corresponding months in 1942. 


Coal and Peat 


CHILEAN COAL SITUATION 


Chilean consumption of coal in the first 
half of 1943 is reported at 1,043,984 met- 
ric tons and production amounted to 
1.072,000 metric tons. This was an in- 
crease of 41,604 metric tons over the out- 
put in the comparable period of 1942. 

Imports in the January to June 1943 
period are reported at 398 and exports 
at 28,848 metric tons. 

Coal production in October 1943 was 
reported at 206,790 gross metric tons— 
a considerable increase over the 185,961 
gross metric tons produced in September 
and the highest monthly output reported 
since July. 


SPANISH COAL PRODUCTION 


Coal production in Spain totaled 
4,454,513 metric tons in the first 5 months 
of 1943. This was an increase over the 
peak production of 4,212,898 metric tons 
in the corresponding period in 1942. 


SwEDIsH CoaL SuPpPLy SITUATION 


Sweden’s coal position in December 
1943 was reported by the foreign press 


as relatively satisfactory. The Swedish 
iron and steel industry and many others 
are assured supplies for some time, and 
many of the railroads have filled storage 
spaces. In addition, the State is ex- 
pected soon to have on hand reserve 
stocks of considerable size. 

The bulk of imports in September and 
October 1943, mostly of coarse varieties, 
were from Upper Silesia. Increased de- 
liveries are expected from Westphalia. 


Swiss PEAT PRODUCTION 


Peat production in Switzerland has 
increased considerably since the Gov- 
ernment announced that no coal could 
be used for heating dwellings. 

Peat was used as domestic fuel in 
Switzerland before the war by farmers 
who cut it for their own use. Now pro- 
duction is largely mechanized. Bar- 
racks have been built to house most 
of the workers and production on most 
of the moors is proceeding as rapidly 
as possible. 

The first operation in peat produc- 
tion is to remove the growth of dwarf 
birches, larch, mosses, and blueberry 
bushes that cover most of the peat beds. 
After the peat is cut, it is put in a chop- 
ping machine and is pressed into blocks 
about 25 centimeters long and trans- 
ported by narrow-gage cars or by over- 
head cables to drying fields. After 2 or 
3 days in the sun and wind the blocks 
are turned over and stacked loosely for 
drying for 2 or 3 months. 


Construction 


BUILDING PERMITS, BUENOS AIRES, 
ARGENTINA 


Building construction in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, for the first 7 months in 
1943 was 25 percent higher than in the 
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Antonescu Optimistic: 


Plans 10 Years Ahead 


The semi-Nazified Antonescu 
Government in Rumania is now 
considering a Ten-Year Electrifi- 
cation Plan to provide power for 
new railway lines, says the press of 
the Danubian kingdom. The plan 
is estimated to cost a staggering 
sum in Rumanian lei and “would 
make possible the electrification of 
3,000 kilometers of railway lines.” 

The scheme reportedly includes 
the construction of an electric- 
power station in the Bicaz Valley, 
a dam with a capacity of 800,- 
000,000 cubic meters in the “Isvo- 
rul Muntelui” (no, we don’t know 
what it means!), and a power sys- 
tem for the falls of the famous 
Iron Gates on the Danube. 
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corresponding period in 1942. Permits 
issued from January through July 1943 
numbered 9,233, representing construe. 
tion valued at 114,296,108 pesos, ang 
covering 1,058,221 square meters as com- 
pared with 8,688 permits, valued at 9). 
167,280 pesos, covering 892,562 square 
meters, for the comparable period of 
1942, reports a South American publica. 
tion. 


WATER SUPPLY OF Las PALMAS, Canary 
ISLANDS, AUGMENTED 


The water supply of Las Palmas, Ca. 
nary Islands, has been inadequate to meet 
the demands of a population which has 
grown from 80,000 to 130,000 during the 
past 10 years. 

During the latter part of the dry seg. 
son, water pressure is so low that only 
the lower parts of the town receive direct 
service. To insure sufficient water pres. 
sure at all times, a reservoir of 50,000 
cubic meter capacity is scheduled to be 
built at a high point (Lomo del Ployo), 
The proposed reservoir is estimated to 
cost 4,930,000 pesetas. 

The Las Palmas municipality has re. 
cently made an agreement with an irri- 
gation water-right owner, whereby the 
city would be furnished with an addi- 
tional 60 liters per second of water. A 
pipe line will be constructed by the mu- 
nicipality to convey the water into the 
city. 

It was hoped that, beginning in 1944, 
Las Palmas would be adequately fur- 
nished with 105 liters of water per second. 
The Municipal Water Works will furnish 
25 liters; South of Grand Canary (the 
new contract), 60 liters; and Tejeda 
Grand Canary, 20 liters. 


ACTIVITY IN BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 


Building activity in Barranquilla, Col- 
ombia, increased decidedly during De- 
cember 1943. Among the several projects 
started were a rayon factory and a 
building to be occupied by Companias 
Unidas de Combustibles, Ltda. 


CANNING FACTORIES UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN CUBA 


A vegetable-dehydrating plant and a 
canning factory are being constructed by 
a United States firm at Colon, Cuba. 

Most of the buildings of the dehydrat- 
ing factory have been completed. Al- 
though little equipment had been re- 
ceived by January 7, 1944, it was thought 
that part of the plant would be available 
for production by the end of that month, 

Plans for a tomato-canning factory 
have already been made. The arrival of 
machinery was expected during the latter 
part of January. 


SITUATION IN EL SALVADOR 


While there is a lull at present, home 
building has been flourishing in E] Salva- 
dor since 1942. Because buildings of this 
type are considered good investments 
for surplus capital and most of the 
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needed materials can be obtained locally 
it is expected that residential building 
will again begin to increase by the middle 


of 1944. 

In its 1944 budget, the Government in- 
creased the allotment for public works 
from $889,600 to $2,048,200. An allow- 
ance of $400,000 was made for road con- 
struction and maintenance; $220,000 for 
jmproving the airport at Ilopango; $148,- 
000 for an aviation school and hangar; 
$400,000 for constructing and repairing 
Government buildings; and about $300,- 
000 for institutional structures. 


Dam TO Be CONSTRUCTED BY FRENCH AND 
SPANISH MoROcCcO 


French and Spanish Morocco are 
jointly considering a project which in- 
volves utilizing the Muluya River for ir- 
rigation. A dam, to be built at Mexera- 
Klila, will serve as part of the irrigation 
scheme and as a means of generating 
power. 

The Muluya River, with a basin cover- 
ing some 36,000 square kilometers and a 
flow averaging 840,000 cubic meters, 
would be sufficient to irrigate approxi- 
mately 45,000 hectares of land in French 
Morocco and 15,000 hectares of land in 
Spanish Morocco. The building of a 
dam at Mexera-Klila would insure a 
continuous supply of water for irrigation 
even during the dry seasons. 

It is estimated that a dam with a 
capacity of 800,000 cubic meters will pro- 
duce 74,200,000 kilowatt-hours annually, 
in addition to supplying water for the ir- 
rigation scheme. 


PANAMA AND COLON, PANAMA, To BE Im- 
PROVED 


The President of the Republic of Pan- 
ama has announced that it is planned 
to reconstruct the slum sections of the 
citiesof Panama andColon. The project 
will be partially financed by the Social 
Security Bank which is already promot- 
ing the construction of standard-type 
tenement houses. 


SWEDISH HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


By the end of 1943, building construc- 
tion in Sweden was expected to have in- 
creased 40 percent over the preceding 
year. Most of this increase is ascribed 
to activity during periods which ordi- 
narily are nonseasona! in the building in- 
dustry. It is reported, however, that the 
maximum capacity possible has been 
reached. 

In cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion, the number of living quarters com- 
pleted during the first 6 months of 1943 
totaled 8,257 as compared with 3,294 
in the first half of 1942. The cor- 
responding figures for 43 cities of less 
than 10,000 population were 598 and 
294, respectively. 

The number of living quarters under 
construction on July 1, 1943, in 14 of the 
largest cities of Sweden was 12,050, while 
the figure for the corresponding date in 
1942 was 11,595. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, PoRT ELIZABETH, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Building construction statistics issued 
recently in the Union of South Africa 
for the city of Port Elizabeth, from Jan- 
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uary through November 1943, were as 
follows: Plans for new buildings ap- 
proved, $351,480; plans for additions and 
alterations approved, $148,896; new 
buildings started, $252,080; additions 
and alterations started, $182,900; new 
buildings completed, $634,800; and ad- 
ditions and alterations completed, $194,- 
428. 

Even though there has been a relaxa- 
tion of governmental restrictions, there 
has been practically no increased build- 
ing activity because of high construction 
costs. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


LiGHT-BuLB MANUFACTURE IN NEw 
ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s two electric-light bulb 
factories manufacture 3,000,000 lamps 
annually, the foreign press says. The 
first of these plants was established in 
1938; the second in 1940. 


WIND-DRIVEN GENERATORS IN DEMAND IN 
BRAZIL 


Brazil probably will afford a good 
post-war market for wind-driven gen- 
erators. This type of power equipment 
is popular in the rural communities of 
northern and southern Brazil, where 
electricity is not available. 

Normally there is an annual demand 
for from 4,000 to 5,000 imported gen- 
erators, but it is estimated that the pent- 
up demand will be for 10,000 annually. 





Curious Croatian Custom: 
No Scrap-Paper Deliver- 
ies, No “Smokes” 


In “Croatia,” the Nazi-controlled 
puppet state that really forms part 
of Yugoslavia, there was recently 
a determined, not to say frantic, 
paper-collection campaign. But 
it “went floppo.” During the first 
2 weeks, the Axis press admitted, 
only 70,000 kilograms were turned 
in—a little more than one-sev- 
enth of the 500,000 that had been 
set as the target. 

Punishment through depriva- 
tion was the typically Nazi re- 
sponse to the failure. Smokers 
were warned that if they wanted 
any cigarettes at all they better 
get busy and deliver all the scrap 
paper they could possibly lay their 
hands on, since a State Monopoly 
needs the paper for making cig- 
arette boxes. It was rather bluntly 
suggested that during coming 
months tobacco ration coupons 
would be made available only to 
those who surrendered to the au- 
thorities a certain amount of 
scrap paper. 
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A number of firms in Brazil are pro- 
ducing wind-driven generators, mostly 
of the 6-volt type, but they cannot fill 
the country’s requirements. There is at 
present also a demand for 12- and 32- 
volt types. , 


MEXICAN IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Mexican foreign-trade statistics for 
1941, which have recently been released, 
show an increase in imports of almost 
every item of electrical equipment, the 
only major decrease being in telephone 
and telegraph apparatus. Most of the 
equipment was supplied by the United 
States, according to the foreign press. 
Sweden was the second-largest supplier. 

The following table shows, by value, 
the items imported by Mexico during 
1941 and the amount of increase or de- 
crease compared with 1940. 


{In thousands of pesos] 

















a 
Nba or de- 
Class 1941 crease 
from 1940 
Generators and motors: 
Up to 10 kilograms ee 146 +21 
From 10 to 100 kilograms __ ..| 1,146 +300 
Over 100 kilograms. _- P : 1, 340 +347 
Accumulators______..-- : : 478 +154 
OR oes, cs utonaconduus 200 +61 
Transformers: 
Up to 100 kilograms. tebe 561 | —6 
Over 100 kilograms... __ a-scx) ee +686 
Radio transmitters_____- yg eT Pe 473 +51 
Radio receivers___- ae 10, 778 +2, 484 
Radio apparatus for automobiles... 1, 069 (4) 
Telephone apparatus____________- 3, 571 —73 
Telegraph apparatus ES 66 — 225 
Radio transmission tubes. - -----_-- 177 | +25 
Other radio tubes-________- oat 848 +59 
Fans and ventilators _____. Ce Pe 452 +105 
RRR SREB Vaigtid 379 | +131 
I oko bededinvweu nein bees tid 152 | —25 
TE sist det ante aebeptdinte tad 83 +4 
DS I. os cnc ebukeas 421 +36 
Other electric lamps (including mer- 
st Ee ny ie ek aes AST _| 1,778 +1, 637 
Electric hair wavers, dryers, and 
oO” a RL es ee 154 +49 
Parts for accumulators -__- ie 502 +104 
Bulbs for lamp manufacture______ 461 —84 
Bases for lamp manufacture_..._.._..| 360 —100 
Cabinets for radio sets._____- 265 | +34 


Other radio parts_. 941 | +159 
Switches, contacts, and _ circuit- 
breakers etc.: | 
Weighing up to 5 kilograms___- 970 | +155 
Weighing over 5 kilograms__ 778 +218 
Switchboards.-.-. iid 258 | +32 
Rheostats and resistances. ._______- 100 | —21 
Electrical accessories, unspecified __.| 1,995 +1, 328 
Insulated and armored cable --___-- 1, 315 | —1, 371 








1 Comparative figures not available. 
ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION IN PORTUGAL 


Electricity production in Portugal dur- 
ing 1941 amounted to 479,500,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, a 4.2-percent increase over 
the 460,000,000 kilowatt-hours produced 
in 1940, according to figures recently pub- 
lished by the foreign press. 

Of Portugal’s 654 power stations, 108 
are hydroelectric plants with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 83,405 kilowatts. Ther- 
mal plants, producing 196,425 kilowatts, 
form the remainder. 

Total consumption of power through- 
out the nation amounted to 404,600,000 
kilowait-hours in 1941. Power and agri- 
culture (of which the textile industry, 
which uses 79,700,000 kilowatt-hours, is 
counted a part) utilized 55.3 percent of 
the total consumption; lighting, 23.3 per- 
cent; traction, 15.9 percent; and electro- 
chemical and metallurgical industries, 
5.5 percent. 
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Pottery and Ceramics: 
Open-Air Exhibition in 
Mexicot City 
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‘ 
Blue glass from Guadalajara, ‘ 
Puebla talavera, Oaxaca glazes, ‘ 
fine earthenware and polychromed : 
terracotta—the best of Mexican « 
folk art was recently on display $ 
at the great open-air exhibition of ¢ 
pottery and ceramics in Mexico $ 
City. First of its kind, the ex- ¢ 
hibit is part of a national drive ¢ 
to raise the standard of handi- § 
crafts throughout the Republic. : 
Pottery is among the oldest of ‘ 
the Mexican crafts. It was al- ‘ 
ready highly developed among the ‘ 
Indian civilizations before the ar- « 
rival of the Spanish Conquista- 7 
dores. Examples of the genius of ¢ 
these sophisticated cultures can { 
be seen in museums the world ¢ 
over. In some parts of Mexico, ¢ 
the pottery in everyday use is al- § 
most identical with that of the ¢ 
pre-colonial Indian civilizations. ‘ 
The Spaniards brought with ‘ 
them their own ideas, which the « 
able Indian craftsmen translated $ 
into something uniquely Mexican. ¢ 
Such is the talavera pottery, with 4 
its Spanish-Moorish influence, and { 
the brilliant glazes which stem ¢ 
from the ware brought from China ¢ 
by the Spanish galleons. , 
The high artistic level of the ‘ 
pottery on exhibition in the capi- : 
tal seems to indicate that Mexico <« 
is on the threshold of a renaissance { 
in folk art. Needing little more $ 
than a reminder of his ancient ¢ 
heritage, the Mexican craftsman { 
is responding wholeheartedly to ¢ 
the cry for perfection in beauty. : 
“ 4 
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Thermal-power stations are increas- 
ing their use of domestically produced 
coal since the import situation has be- 
come difficult. The use of domestic coal 
increased to 142,152 tons in 1941 from 
91,300 tons during 1939. 

The total length of Portugal’s trans- 
mission lines amounted to 3,666 miles at 
the end of 1941. 


Power STATION COMPLETED IN SPANISH 
Morocco 


A new hydroelectric power station sit- 
uated on the Talambot River near Te- 
tuan in the Chuen region of Spanish Mo- 
rocco has been completed recently. The 
foreign press states that with this addi- 
tion, plants in this area now produce 
more than 10,000,000 kilowatt-hours an- 
nually. 


SPANISH COMPANY PLANS SIx New 
HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS 


Plans for six new hydroelectric plants 
are being considered by the Sociedad de 
Saltos del Duero, which supplies a large 
part of the electricity used in Madrid, 
Spain, according to a foreign trade jour- 
nal. They will be located so as to utilize 
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the following resources: Trefacio River; 
Puebla Falls; Sandin Falls near Puebla; 
Ania de Te Falls; Puente de Tera Falls 
near Vigo, and Villar de Farton Falls. 

The company also plans to install three 
13.2/46-kilovolt single-phase transform- 
ers with a total capacity of 10,000 kilo- 
volt-amperes in the generating station 
on the River Esla near Muelas de Pan. 
Also, a new transmission line will extend 
between the Esla Station and Villa- 
Camps. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


EXPOSITION HELD AT MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 


Maracaibo, Venezuela, held its first ag- 
ricultural exposition from December 18 
to December 26, 1943. Exhibits por- 
trayed the achievements of the State of 
Zulia in stock raising, dairying, and agri- 
culture in general. 

The cattle shown were predominantly 
of the beef type, although dairy animals 
were also included. Although the ma- 
jority of the cattle were of mixed breeds, 
known as “criolla” (native), Holsteins, 
Brown Swiss, Jerseys, and Guernseys 
were also entered. On the last day of the 
exposition 29 of the animals were auc- 
tioned and total sales amounted to 
$2,900. 

Other exhibits included poultry, dried 
fish, honeycombs, fruits (bananas, pine- 
apples, grapefruit, and mangoes), coffee, 
tobacco, corn, and sesame. 

Cash prizes amounting to $6,000 were 
awarded, as well as medals and other 
decorations. About 29,000 people at- 
tended the exposition. 


Cocoa 


ECUADORAN COCOA CROP 


The Ecuadoran cocoa crop in 1943 was 
one of the largest in recent years. Re- 
ceipts in Guayaquil in 1943 totaled 393,- 
899 quintals of 101.4 pounds each, a gain 
of 33.6 percent compared with 294,764 
quintals in 1942. 

Quantities of the various types of 
cocoa delivered at Guayaquil during De- 
cember 1942 and 1943 and cumulative 
figures for 1942 and 1943 (January 1 to 
December 31) were as follows: 


{In quaintals of 101.4 pounds) 





Decem- | Decem- | 





| 
Gute ber 1942 | ber 1943 | 142 | 103 

' 

Ss | | 
Arriba....._-- 14, 116 12,089 | 159,933 | 227,850 
Machala__- 2, 999 3,006 | 58,453 | 68, 761 
Otier...........! 7, 678 5, 763 76, 378 | 97, 288 
;. | 24, 793 20,858 | 204, 764 | 393, 899 





Cocoa exports from Ecuador in De- 
cember 1943 amounted to 984,143 kilo- 
grams (kilogram=2,2046 pounds), valued 
at $197,010, according to an unofficial 
source. 


DOMINICAN COCOA INDUSTRY 


The year 1943 was very successful for 
the Dominican cocoa industry. The 
value of exports exceeded any previous 
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year, and the volume also may establish 
a record. 

The price of cocoa to producers in 
December fluctuated between $5.60 and 
$5.80 per 50 kilograms. Cocoa from the 
winter harvest continued to move to 
ports in quantities greater than exports 
and stocks on hand totaled approxj. 
mately 114,000 bags of 70 kilograms each. 


Fish and Products 


SPANISH FISH CATCH 


Reportedly there was a notable jp. 
crease in the quantity of fish caught ip 
Spanish waters in the past 3 years, de. 
spite : estrictions which limited the zone 
of operations of the fishing fleet. 

In 1940, 1941, and 1942, the catch of 
fish amounted to 439,060, 434,823, anq 
452,518 tons, respectively, as compared 
with the former record catch of 387;49) 
tons in 1934. 


Fruits and Nuts 
INDIAN CASHEW-NvT INDUSTRY 


General uncertainty characterized the 
Indian cashew-nut industry during the 
1942-43 season (September 1, 1942, to 
August 31, 1943) as a result of: (1) The 
ban on imports of cashew nuts into the 
United States which became effective in 
December 1942; (2) the ban on imports 
of raw cashew nuts into India from 
southeast Africa, in effect since April 
1943; (3) the difficulty in obtaining ship. 
ping space for cashew-nut kernels; (4) 
the necessity of disposing of quality 
cashew-nut kernels in the Indian market 
to offset the loss of the important ex- 
port trade to the United States; (5) the 
difficulties encountered in operating the 
United States Government’s cashew- 
shell-oil procurement program, princi- 
pally because shipments of raw nuts to 
oil processors did not meet agreed 
amounts; and (6) the high cost of pack- 
ing materials and the difficulties in ob- 
taining these materials for cashew-shell 
oil and cashew-nut kernel exports. 

It was anticipated that not more than 
37,500 long tons (500,000 bags of 168 
pounds each) would be collected in 1943. 
The total Indian cashew-nut crop for 
1942 is estimated at approximately 45,000 
long tons (600,000 bags), compared with 
an estimated 52,500 long tons (700,000 
bags) in 1941. 

No official figures are available to in- 
dicate the imports of unshelled cashew 
nuts into India before the ban on im- 
ports of African nuts went into effect. 
From the end of 1942 to the end of the 
first quarter of 1943, imports of African 
raw nuts into India, which normally 
would have been about 37,500 long tons 
(500,000 bags) , were negligible. 

Exports of cashew kernels from India 
during the year ended August 31, 1943, 
were unofficially estimated at 125,000 
cases of 50 pounds each to the United 
States and Canada, 50.000 to 60.000 cases 
to Great Britain and the Dominions, ex- 
cluding Canada. 

It is estimated that about 125,000 cases 
of quality cashew-nut kernels were sold 
in India during the year ended August 
31, 1943. In addition, an _ estimated 
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1,500,000 to 2,000,000 pounds of inferior- 
quality kernel pieces not suitable for 
United States trade also were sold in 
India during the year. 

Statistics of actual domestic consump- 
tion of cashew kernels at Bombay are not 
available. Unofficial sources, however, 
estimate the domestic consumption in the 
Bombay area at 35,000 cases, compared 
with 27,000 cases for the year ended 
August 31, 1942. 

The increase in domestic consump- 
tion in the Bombay area was attributed 
to the presence of troops in the area, 
to the improved economic conditions of 
the wage-earning classes, and to the rel- 
atively low price of cashew-nut kernels 
compared with prices of other edible 
nuts and candy. 

An estimated 120,000 bags of raw nuts 
were carried over from the 1942 crop and 
about 500,000 bags of the new crop be- 
came available during 1943. Of this total 
of 620,000 bags, it is reported that 190,000 
pags were sold in India, 75,000 bags were 
sold in Great Britain and the Dominions, 
and stocks of finished kernels accounted 
for another 75,000 bags, leaving net stocks 
on August 31, 1943, of 280,000 bags of raw 
nuts. 

At the end of August 1943, approxi- 
mately 50,000 cases of cashew-nut kernels 
were being held by manufacturers in 
India. This amount represented the 
production from 75,000 bags of raw nuts. 

{See article in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 


issue of August 8, 1942, by Curtis C. Jordan 
and Donald R. Crone.] 


Swiss Fruit Crop 


The Swiss fruit crop in 1943 amounted 
to 110,000 tons of eating apples, 155,000 
tons of cooking and cider apples, 6,660 
tons of pears, and more than 8,000 tons 
of plums, according to the Axis press. 
This was an increase of more than 15,000 
tons over the 1937 crop. 

In view of increased supplies, an ad- 
ditional 30,000 to 40,000 tons of fruit 
will be delivered to fruit-juice manufac- 
turers for cider making or distillation. 


SouTH AFRICAN GUAVA PRODUCTION 


Guava production in the Union of 
South Africa has increased in recent 
years, since the fruit was discovered to 
be one of the richest natural sources of 
Vitamin C. 

Guava trees are being planted every 
year, and it is said that guava cultiva- 
tion would be increased if the growers 
could be assured of a market for their 
crops for the next 10 years. 

Total production now amounts to ap- 
proximately 3,000 tons a year. In 1943, 
1500 tons were canned, 50 tons dehy- 
drafted, and the remainder sold as fresh 
fruit. 

The Vitamin-C content of guavas 
varies from month to month, and also 
according to variety. Tests indicate 
that the vitamin content varies from 350 
units (milligrams of ascorbic acid per 
100 grams of guavas) early in the sea- 
son, to 900 units from July on. 

According to the Western Province Re- 
Search Station, Stellenbosch, Cape Prov- 
ince, experiments have shown that little 
Vitamin C is lost either through can- 
ning or dehydration. Dehydration, how- 
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ever, is not as yet on a commercial basis. 
The dehydrated fruit is either used in 
confections or powdered and made into 
concentrated vitamin tablets. 

The market for both fresh and canned 
guavas as well as guava paste and jelly 
in South Africa is good, and all available 
supplies are being used. 


Meats and Products 


LIVESTOCK SALES, CALGARY, CANADA 


An all-time record in the marketing 
of livestock was set at the Calgary, Can- 
ada, stockyards in the calendar year 1943, 
when the value of animals sold totaled 
$12,861,542. Sales in 1942 amounted to 
$10,758,036. 

In 1943 there were 425,947 head of 
livestock sold, including cattle, calves, 
hogs, and sheep, compared with 385,000 
head in 1942. 

Stock billed through to other points 
and not included in the above figures, 
totaled 142,140 head. The through-bill 
stock comprised 40,536 head of cattle, 
1,232 calves, 61,187 hogs, and 39,185 
sheep. 

Butcher cattle sold in 1943 were in 
excess of the 1942 sales by 3,134 head. 
The quality is said to be better and the 
carcasses were heavier as compared with 
1942. Prices were from $1 to $1.50 more 
than those of 1942. 


ECUADORAN LARD IMPORTS 


Unofficial estimates of lard imported 
into Ecuador during the month of No- 
vember 1943 place the amount at 319,004 
kilograms valued at $98,077. 


HoG SLAUGHTERING IN SWEDEN 


Commercial hog slaughtering in Swe- 
den in November 1943 amounted to 82,457 
head, about 64 percent higher than in the 
corresponding month in 1942, when 50,273 
hogs were slaughtered, according to a 
report from Stockholm. 


Sugars and Products 


Sucar INDUSTRY, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Acreage planted to sugar beets in On- 
tario, Canada, has declined more than 
75 percent in the past 4 years, with a 
corresponding drop in the production of 
sugar. 

Acreage planted to sugar beets and 
sugar output for the years 1940 to 1943, 
inclusive, were as follows: 








>, Area Sugar 
Year planted output 
| Acres Pounds 
1940. | 38,000 | 98,000, 000 
1941 | 82.000 86, 000, 000 
1942 : ke 20, 000 59, 000, 000 
1943. Sami aadenth ; 59, 000 20, 000, 000 





The industry is centered in southwest- 
ern Ontario, and supplies two refineries 
at Chatham and Wallaceburg. For prof- 
itable operation these refineries require a 
crop of from 400,000 to 450,000 tons, 
which would normally be produced from 
40,000 to 45,000 acres. In 1943, only one 
refinery was in operation and it operated 
at only half of its capacity. 
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Honey YIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The 1943 honey yield of Ontario, Can- 
ada, amounted to 19,000,000 pounds— 
about 40 percent more than the 1942 yield 
and nearly two-thirds of the 34,000,000 
pounds produced in the entire Dominion. 

The Provincial Apiarist, at the request 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
is making a survey of the honey situ- 
ation to determine the effect of ration- 
ing, and, in view of the large crop, some 
increase in the amount of honey per ra- 
tion unit may result. 


SUGAR-PRODUCTION PROGRAM, KWANGSI, 
CHINA 


About CN$100,000,000 will be loaned 
to sugar growers in Kwangsi, China, in 
1944 by the Farmers’ Bank of China, in 
line with its program to encourage the 
production of sugar. About 50 to 75. per- 
cent of the sugar grown in that Province 
will be used in the production of alcohol 
for motor fuel. 

The Bank is reported to be undertaking 
the manufacture of simple sugar-refin- 
ing machinery, to be distributed in 
sugar-growing sections of the Province. 

The program is also featuring the pro- 
duction of white refined sugar. Negotia- 
tions are said to be under way for the 
sale of good-quality sugar to the United 
States armed forces in China. 


DOMINICAN SuGAR INDUSTRY 


With adequate shipping facilities for 
sugar and molasses, 1944 should prove a 
successful year for the Dominican sugar 
industry. 

As of November 30, 1943, 370,305 short 
tons of raw sugar were on hand in the 
Dominican Republic inasmuch as No- 
vember exports were not large. While 
exports in December 1943 were greater 
than in the preceding month, the amount 
of sugar on hand on January 1, 1944, 
was even greater than on the corre- 
sponding date of 1943, when 312,331 tons 
awaited shipment. Unless the centrals 
cease grinding with cane uncut, as was 
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the case in 1943, production during 1944 
can at least equal the 1942 production of 
approximately 530,000 tons. 

Maximum storage space for sugar in 
the Dominican Republic is estimated at 
about 600,000 short tons, and as an esti- 
mated 550,000-ton crop will be produced 
in 1944, approximately 275,000 tons of 
sugar must be exported before the ter- 
mination of the present grinding season. 


ECUADORAN SUGAR CROP 


The Ecuadoran sugar crop for 1943 
will amount to about 28,645 short tons— 
a decline of about 7 percent from the 
1942 crop of 31,079 tons. 

Despite the decline in the 1943 harvest, 
it is believed that with the carry-over 
from the harvest of 1942 there will be 
sufficient sugar in Ecuador to satisfy do- 
mestic requirements during 1944. 


NIGERIAN SuGAR INDUSTRY GROWING 


The small sugar industry which was 
started in Nigeria shortly after the out- 
break of the war, has grown rapidly, ac- 
cording to the foreign press, and sugar 
crushers are now operating in seven 
provinces. 

The industry started with 14 crushers 
in the Province of Zaria, and by 1941-42 
the number of crushers in that Province 
had increased to 41, and 160 tons of 
sugar valued at £4,500 were supplied to 
the armed forces, in addition to local 
Sales. 

By December 1942 there were 87 crush- 
ers in Zaria with a potential production 
of 1,000 tons. 

It is reported that more than 120 
crushers are operating in the northern 
provinces of Nigeria. 
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PERUVIAN SUGAR OUTPUT 


Leading Peruvian sugar producers are 
of the opinion that the 1944 sugar output 
will be somewhat smaller than the previ- 
ous estimate of 469,000 short tons as a 
result of reduced cane yield and labor 
shortages. This figure does not include 
the production of “chancaca,” a hard 
molasses, which averages from 11,000 to 
17,000 tons annually. 

Sugar production in November 1943 
is estimated to have been from 44,000 to 
50,000 short tons, as compared with an 
estimated 44,000 tons in November 1942. 


For the first 11 months of 1943, sugar 4 


production is estimated at approximately 
408,000 tons, about the same as in the 
corresponding period of 1942. 

Peruvian sugar consumption (includ- 
ing “chancaca”’) during October and the 
first 10 months of 1943 totaled 13,000 and 
113,000 short tons, respectively, com- 
pared with about 12,000 tons in October 
1942, and 106,000 tons in the January 
to October period of 1942. 


Vegetables and Products 
MEXICAN BEAN PRODUCTION 


Production of beans in Mexico in 1943 
was 155,000 metric tons, according to a 
preliminary estimate, or about 15 per- 
cent less than the record 1942 crop of 
185,000 tons. 

The area planted in 1943 was about 7 
percent under that of 1942. The Mexican 
Department of Agriculture stated that 
1943 had the least-favorable climatic 
conditions of any year since 1900, which 
in part accounts for the decrease in 
bean production. 





widening effect on the valley floor. 


struction timbers. 
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At Huanuco, Peru 


In our January 8 issue, FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY published an illustrated 
article entitled “Ocean-to-Amazon Highway: Peru’s New ‘Central Road’ Aids 
War Program.” Mr. E. C. Higbee, a U. S. Department of Agriculture repre- 
sentative (who has also contributed to these pages) is thoroughly familiar 
with all the regions covered by this highway, and he has recently written a 
graphic account of those areas. Here is one of his vignettes: it is concerned 
with the district of which the center is the picturesque town of Huanuco: 

“The carretera approaches and runs parallel to the Huallaga River, which 
skirts the Carpish mountain. What has happened to the soil washed from 
these rocky mountainsides becomes obvious. Yellow-green fields of sugar- 
cane and deep blue-green patches of alfalfa grow larger and larger as the 
valley floor widens. In the vicinity of Huanuco soil depositions have had a 
Few people live on these mountainsides. 
All life seems to have gravitated with the soil itself into the valley floor. 
Extensive sugar estates, with their narrow-gage field railways for moving 
cane, spread over this rich bottom land, leaving scattered patches of alfalfa, 
corn, and table vegetables. Irrigation ditches crisscross the fields, some of 
them bordered with fast-growing eucalyptus trees, which are used for con- 


“Huanuco itself is a village of the sierra Indians. In the markets and 
stores are the products they consider essential to life—dried beans, rock 
salt, corn of miscellaneous types, and potatoes both fresh and dried. Green 
alfalfa is sold in tiny bundles for household guinea pigs and chickens. The 
ubiquitous gunny sack of coca with its top rolled back to expose a mound 
of dull-green leaves stands prominently, like the cracker barrel in our own 
old-time country stores. Small gourds for carrying the coca chewer’s lime 
are strung above counters on looped strings. 

“The dried potatoes are of two varieties: Those called papas secas, which 
are sliced boiled, and dried in the sun; and chu7ios, which are small potatoes 
desiccated by prolonged exposure to the frost of the altiplano. The store- 
keeper assured us that these potatoes would keep for years, and we were 
inclined to agree with him, as they had every appearance of being petrified.” 
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There is an ample supply of beans in 
Mexico, a carry-over of about 25,009 
metric tons from the 1942 crop is sti 
on hand. A portion of the surplus quan. 
tity may be needed to fulfill domestic 
requirements in 1944, but a sizable quan- 
tity will be available for export. 

Only a small quantity of beans were 
exported in 1943, and these were shipped 
early in the year. Imports were neglj- 
gible. 

Several attempts have been made to 
introduce soybeans into Mexico but re. 
sults have not been favorable and no 
commercial quantities have appeared in 
the wholesale markets. 


Iron and Steel 


COLOMBIA CONSIDERING ERECTION OF Two 
STEEL PLANTS 


The Colombian Instituto de Fomento 
Industrial is considering the erection of 
two steel plants at an estimated cost of 
7,000,000 Colombian pesos. 

Paz del Rio has been suggested as 
the location for a plant with an initia] 
annual output of between 25,000 and 35,- 
000 tons. Colombian raw material would 
be used to produce pig iron, steel ingots, 
billets, small structural and merchant 
bar shapes, wire rods, barbed wire, nails, 
castings and forgings. 

A second plant with an estimated an- 
nual output of from 20,000 to 30,000 tons 
would be located in the vicinity of Bar- 
ranquilla and would use semifinished 
steel to fabricate spiral welded pipe and 
other supplies for Colombian oil fields. 

The combined output of the two plants 
would be less than one-half of Colom- 
bia’s estimated post-war needs for steel 
products. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


SHARKSKIN INDUSTRY, CAYMAN ISLANDS, 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The sharkskin industry of the Cayman 
Islands, Jamaica, British West Indies, is 
second in importance to the extensive 
turtle industry of that area. 

Schooners with a number of small 
dories cruise around the cays for several 
days or weeks in the quest for the fero- 
cious denizens of the deep, and the an- 
nual catch is approximately 7,000 shark 
hides. The hides are shipped to a leather 
company in the United States, and gross 
receipts are divided among the shark 
fishermen. 


LEATHER INDUSTRY, CONCEPCION, CHILE 


The largest tannery in Concepcion, 
Chile, uses about 1,000 hides (from 30,000 
to 35,000 kilograms) monthly. It em- 
ploys 18 operatives and produces from 
20,000 to 25,000 kilograms of sole leather 
a month. Aside from tannin extract, 
about 40 percent of which is imported 
from Argentina, all materials used are 
produced in Chile. Tanneries in the Con- 
cepcion area are primarily dependent 
upon hides from the local market. 
About 20 percent of the hides used are 
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obtained in the Antofagasta area at a 
premium price and are of superior 
quality. ' 

The Concepcion area, it is estimated 
py the trade, accounts for 20 percent of 
Chilean leather production. Seven tan- 
neries in this area handle an estimated 
total of 300 hides daily and employ ap- 
proximately 100 operatives. Most of the 
production is sole leather and box calf 
for uppers; a few sheepskins also are 
handled. Three shoe factories are in 
operation, the largest producing monthly 
about 7,000 pairs of women’s and chil- 
dren’s good-quality shoes. The other 
two are much smaller establishments. 


ScrAP-LEATHER UTILIZATION, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s leather factory is now turn- 
ing scrap pieces of leather into machine 
belting, ornamental belts for women and 
children, patchwork slippers, and door 
mats and rugs, states a foreign publica- 
tion. ‘These subsidiary industries are 
paying well, it is claimed, and are likely 
to be a profitable source of income for 
the Government. 

Manufacture of white-lead paint from 
waste leather is under consideration. 


PERUVIAN HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION 


Production of hides and skins in Peru 
during November 1943 was estimated at 
20,000 cattle hides, 90,000 sheepskins, and 
45,000 goatskins and kidskins. Output 
for the first 11 months of 1943 totaled 
190,000 cattle hides, 990,000 sheepskins, 
and 480,000 goatskins and kidskins. 


Lumber and 
Products 


NORWEGIAN COMPANY ESTABLISHED TO 
PROMOTE USE OF Woop IN CONSTRUCTION 


Norsk Trebygnings-Kompani A/S has 
been established in Norway to promote 
the use of wood as a building and con- 
struction material, a European lumber 
journal reports. 

The company, which has a capital of 
100,000 crowns, will give technical and 
other assistance, and also is interested in 
the sale of prefabricated houses. 


NIGERIAN TIMBER OUTPUT 


Nigerian production of pit-sawn tim- 
ber of all sizes was greatly speeded up 
in 1942, according to the annual report 
of the Conservator of Forests. 

Agba wood furnished 20 percent of the 
total output of timber, obeche was sec- 
ond with 18 percent, and African ma- 
hogany and sapele each totaled 13 per- 
cent. Total production of the mills mak- 
ing returns was 33,719 cubic tons, com- 
pared with 30,059 in 1941. Of this 
amount, 20,847 tons were for domestic 
use. Output from small mills not fur- 
nishing returns is estimated at approxi- 
mately 6,000 tons, raising total produc- 
tion of sawn timber for the local mar- 
ket to about 27,000 tons. 

Exports of timber continued to de- 
cline—-a drop of 13.7 percent in volume 
and 8.7 percent in the value of timber 
exports in 1942 compared with 1941. 
Shipments in 1942 amounted to 33,611 
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1944 Allocations of Coffee and Cocoa 


U. S. civilians may expect more cocoa, chocolate, and coffee during 1944, 
reese War Food Administration in announcing coffee and cocoa allocations 
or ; 

Per capita consumption of roasted coffee is expected to be about 13.7 
pounds per person, or about 488 cups of brewed coffee. Each civilian is 
expected to receive the products from about 4 pounds of cocoa beans. Since 
various cocoa and chocolate products result from the processing of cocoa 
beans and contain in their finished form other ingredients,.no exact figures 
of finished products per capita are computable. 

The 1944 allocations are an increase of about 4 pounds of coffee and 1% 
pound of cocoa beans over the amount each civilian received in 1943. 

U.S. civilians will receive about 1,750,000,000 pounds of roasted coffee in 
1944, or approximately 80 percent of the total allocation of slightly over 
2,000,000,000 pounds. Seventy-two percent, or nearly 508,500,000 pounds, of 
ragga supply of about 705,000,000 pounds of cocoa beans will go to 
civilians. 

The U. S. military and war services are allocated 410,381,000 pounds of 
roasted coffee, or nearly 19 percent, while receiving nearly 175,000,000 pounds, 
or 25 percent, of the cocoa beans. 

Only the allocations for the first 3 months of 1944, January 1 to March 31, 
are definite, because shipping and production depend on wartime conditions. 
The allocations for the other three yearly quarters are tentative and subject 
to change. 

In the first quarter, civilians are allocated 467,460,000 pounds of roasted 
coffee, or 82 percent of a total of 571,928,000 pounds, and 126,082,000 pounds 
of cocoa beans, or about 73 percent of a total of 172,156,000 pounds. 

For the same period, January through March, the U. S. military and war 
services will receive 94,818,000 pounds, or about 17 percent, of roasted coffee 
and 40,713,000 pounds, or about 24 percent, of cocoa beans. Our Allies, 
Territories, and friendly nations are allocated 9,651,000 pounds, or about 2 
percent, of roasted coffee and 5,361,000 pounds, or approximately 3 percent, 
of cocoa beans. 

Allocations represent the planned division of expected supplies of food 
among U.S. civilians, our armed forces, our Allies and other friendly nations 
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Requirements and Allocation Committee. The Civilian Requirements 
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cubic tons, valued at £212,574, compared 
with 38,945 tons in 1941, with a value of 
£232,905. Log shipments overseas con- 
tinued at approximately an even level, 
but exports of sawn timber to the United 
Kingdom and West Africa decreased con- 
siderably, it is stated. 

Normal trade trends in the southern 
provinces shifted rapidly because of 
changes in wartime demand. The need 
for hutment timber for the Army in- 
creased early in 1942, but later was 
negligible because of changes in the mili- 
tary situation. 


SouTH AFRICAN FURNITURE OUTPUT DE- 
CLINES 


Output of furniture factories in the 
Port Elizabeth area, Union of South 
Africa, decreased in 1943. Steady de- 
cline of timber inventories is said to 
have been largely responsible. 


PITWOOD SALES, U. K. 


Sales of pitwood in the United King- 
dom have increased somewhat, the 
British press reports. 

New developments in production have 
raised colliery consumption slightly, it 
is stated. A fair amount of steel is being 
used, but generally the mines have had 
no great difficulty in securing supplies 
of timber. Deliveries have been well 
maintained, considering seasonal forest 
and transportation difficulties. 





Although most of the sales have been 
under Government contract, some pri- 
vate business has been done in special 
sizes of pitwood. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADIAN FARM-MACHINERY SALES 


Farm-machinery sales in Canada de- 
creased decidedly in 1943. Total sales 
of tractors for all of Canada dropped 
from 17,162 in 1942 to 7,456 in 1943; sales 
of threshers from 640 to 157; and com- 
bines from 4,576 to 2,525. 

Sales of swathers and _ pick-ups 
amounted to 205 and 1,935, respectively, 
in 1943. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 


The value of New Zealand’s imports 
of medicinal preparations and drugs for 
the first 8 months of 1943 was 50 percent 
greater than for the comparable period 
in 1942. During the January to August 
1943 period, medicinal preparations and 
drugs valued at £NZ312,591 were im- 
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Brazil’s Carnauba Wax Finds Many Important Uses in War 


Wax from Brazil’s exotic carnauba palm is helping United Nations fighting 
men polish off the Axis. 

Before the United States turned to the making of arms on a gigantic scale, 
Brazil sent large quantities of carnauba wax to this country for entirely 
pacific purposes. It helped make sweet music in phonograph records. It 
imparted a bright polish to the floors and furniture of innumerable homes. 
It had a constantly lengthening miscellany of uses in industry, entering into 
manufacturing processes for products ranging from lubricating oils to soap 
and sound film. It hardened lipstick. 

Now the protective coating that Nature provides for the leaves of the 
carnauba palm has an equally versatile role in war industry. 

Many of its specific war uses cannot be catalogued, either for security rea- 
sons or because they are too recent to catch the attention of carnauba 
specialists. But the importance of the wax to the war effort is indicated 
in the close control over supplies exercised by the War Production Board, 
to make sure that the imports from Brazil are channeled into the most 
essential of the war-expanded uses. 

The heavy wax makes excellent waterproofing and coating material. This 
quality, alone, opens a wide range of wartime uses for the preservation 
of military equipment and munitions, for the treatment of airplane parts, 
for the covering of cables. The wax serves widely, too, in the manufacture 
of electrical equipment. It waxes skis for Arctic fighters, carbon papers 
and typewriter ribbons for Army, Navy, and war-industry offices. 

Thus, in war or peace, the expanding variety of uses for carnauba wax 
makes it one of the most consistent items of import from the great Brazilian 
arsenal of raw materials. And users of the wax were cheered recently by a 
War Production Board announcement that the “wax should be available in 
good quantity during the next several months.” 

[Readers interested in the details of carnauba-wax production and use are referred 
to the illustrated feature article “Brazil’s “Tree of Life’: Greatest Source of Wax” in 
the September 5, 1942, issue of this magazine. ] 
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ported. During the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year imports were 
valued at £NZ205,748. 


AUSTRALIA BEGINS PENICILLIN PRODUCTION 


The first penicillin produced in Aus- 
tralia was recently made at the Insti- 
tute of Medical and Veterinary Science 
at Adelaide, states a November issue of 
a British chemical journal. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peru imported chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals valued at 22,700,000 soles dur- 
ing the first half of 1943, compared with 
16,600,000 soles during the corresponding 
period of 1942, according to a foreign 
trade journal. 


Office Equipment 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of office ma- 
chinery increased in value during the 
first 9 months of 1943, to £NZ64,706 from 
£NZ41,888 in the corresponding period of 
1942. The most noteworthy increases in 
1943, were in cash registers, which in- 
creased in value 615 percent, calculating, 
bookkeeping, adding, and computing ma- 
chines, 307 percent, and voice-recording 





and reproducing appliances for offices, 
169.7 percent. 

The following table gives a description 
of items, quantity, and value of imports 
during the first three quarters of 1942 
and 1943: 














First 9 First 9 months 
| months 1942 | 194: 
' 
Item | 2 | | 2 
a | Ss Fs Value 
|? > <7 
| Ne | r 
INO. | } No. 
Cash registers | 1, £NZ26) 126) £NZ4, 606 
Calculating, bookkeep- | 
ing, adding, comput- 
ing, and other ma- | 
chines. - - . = 54 4,452) 146 18, 122 
Parts of calculating and | 
other machines and | | 
cash registers... =e ee 9, 833 
Duplicating and address- | | 
ing machines........| 83 1, 652 47 939 
Parts of duplicating and 
addressing machines -_| ” ON inca 14, 176 
Typewriters... 470, 11,232) 409 10, 725 
Parts of typewriters... 3, 068)... .. 4, 926 
Voice-recording and re- | 
producing appliances | 
for office use. _- aS a 1,379 
| . —| —EE -_ 
ne ——— || lee 64, 706 








Oils and Oilseeds 


SESAME PRODUCTION, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 


Shipments of sesame from the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan to Egypt and Palestine in 
1943 reportedly were appreciably heavier 
than in preceding years. The average 
price of sesame declined in 1943 from that 
of 1942, however, which would indicate an 
increase in production in 1942-43. 
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Palestine is short of edible and indus. 
trial vegetable oils, reliable sources jp. 
dicate, and sesame from the Sudan has 
been used to supply these deficiencies, 


BRAZILIAN OIL-CrOP PROSPECTS 


No appreciable quantities of babassy ojj 
are expected to be available for export 
from Brazil in 1944, state semiofficia) 
sources. During recent years babassu-oj] 
production in Brazil has not exceedeg 
7,000 metric tons, and stocks have been 
reserved almost entirely for domestic con. 
sumption. Moreover, relatively high 
prices for other oils have increased the 
use of babassu oil by the soap indus. 
try. , 

The Federal Council of Foreign Com. 
merce recently publicized a proposed 
project for the increase of babassu-ojj 
production by using oil-crushing plants, 

If the 1943-44 castor-bean crop in 
Brazil is similar in volume to that of the 
1942-43 season, there will probably be 
from 70,000 to 80,000 metric tons of cas. 
tor-bean oil available for export, accord. 
ing to semiofficial sources. 

The 1942-43 castor-bean crop estimate 
was 250,000 metric tons, which would 
make it the largest recorded crop in Bra- 
zil. Present indications are that the cur- 
rent crop will be comparable. 

Semiofficial sources estimate that 
Brazil’s exportable surplus of cottonseed 
oil in 1944 will amount to from 35,000 to 
40,000 metric tons. This is based on the 
1944 cottonseed estimate of 1,307,C00 tons 
and allows for increased consumption of 
cottonseed oil within Brazil for both food 
and fuel purposes. 

Refined cottonseed oil is now being 
used in Brazil as a substitute for olive 
oil for cooking and salad purposes and 
it is also being used extensively in com- 
bination with peanut oil and sesame oil, 

No exportable surpluses of peanut oil 
are expected in Brazil in 1944, according 
to semiofficial sources. This is the prob- 
able result of domestic demands for the 
commodity as a table and cooking oil 
and of reported reduction in peanut 
plantings. 

Brazilian exports of oiticica oil for 1944 
are estimated by semiofficial sources at 
10,000 metric tons, assuming that labor, 
transportation, and warehousing difficul- 
ties will be overcome. 

Though the 1941-42 and 1942-43 oiti- 
cica crops were failures, early reports in- 
dicate that the trees bear a good crop 
this season. 


ECUADORAN IMPORTS 


Edible oils imported into Ecuador dur- 
ing the month of November 1943 are 
estimated, unofficially, at 80,598 kilo- 
grams, valued at $24,311. 


Orn Crops, PRAIRIE PROVINCES, CANADA 


Even though the Canadian Govern- 
ment has indicated that it would like to 
have the flaxseed acreage in 1944 as near 
the 1943 acreage as possible, agricultural 
officials from the Prairie Provinces said 
at a recent conference that 64 percent of 
last year’s crop is the maximum acreage 
which can be expected this year. 

Estimates of sunflower, rape, and soy- 
bean production for 1943 in the Province 
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of Manitoba, Canada, have been revised 
downward, as indicated in the following 


table: 








—_—_—— 
,Preliminary esti- | p,.; : 
, mate | Revised estimate 
~~ 
Acre- Produe- | Acre- | Produe- 
age tion | age tion} 
—_—_—_—- — ee a 
} | Pounds Pounds 
gunflower seed...| 14, 000 |9, 800,000 | 14,000 | 9, 100, 000 
Rapeseed ..--| 1, 600 |1, 800, 000 1, 500 | 1, 200, 000 
Soybeans. . ..---- |} 2,500} 22,500 2, 500 20, 000 
| 








On the basis of the revised figures for 
the Province of Manitoba, but without 
considering possible changes for other 
provinces, total Canadian production of 
these crops in 1943 appears to have been 
17,900,000 pounds of sunflower seed 
2,823,400 pounds of rapeseed, and 907,250 
pushels of soybeans. 


NIGERIA USING CasTOR OIL TO LUBRICATE 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Locomotives on the Nigerian Railway 
are being lubricated by castor oil, fol- 
jowing experiments for new uses of that 
product, reports a foreign trade publi- 
cation. The greater part of 1,000 gal- 
Jons of oil extracted in Nigeria has been 
consigned to the railway. 


SWEDISH OILSEED CROPS 


Latest reports from Sweden indicated 
that flax and other oilseed crops were 
promising. Winter rape, most of which 
had been harvested by November, ap- 
peared good, but spring rape and mus- 
tard were damaged in certain sectors 
by the rape beetle. 


SUNFLOWER-SEED CULTIVATION, U. K. 


Commercial development of sunflower 
seed in the United Kingdom has been 
placed under the supervision of the Hor- 
ticultural and Machinery Subcommittee 
of the National Farmers’ Union, reports 
a British trade paper. Experiments in 
harvesting and threshing are said to 
have already begun. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of paints and varnishes into 
Australia during the fiscal year ended 
June 30,.1942, remained at almost an 
even level, according to published Aus- 
tralian customs statistics. 

In 1941-42 imports totaled £688,895, 
compared with £692,083 in 1940-41. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of paints, colors, 
and varnishes increased considerably in 
value during the first 8 months of 1943, 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1942, according to published New 
Zealand customs statistics. 

In the January to August 1943 period 
imports of these products amounted to 
£NZ219,281; while during the correspond- 
ing months in 1942 they totaled 
£NZ147,410. 
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Paper and 
Related Products 


ESTONIAN MILLS TO BE RECONSTRUCTED 
(Say Nazis) 


Plans have been made to reconstruct 
Estonia’s largest paper mills which were 
almost completely destroyed during early 
hostilities, according to the Axis press. 
The mills will be rebuilt to only 15 percent 
of their former capacity, however. Nor- 
mal output was 70,000 tons of cellulose 
annually. 

The former State-owned cellulose 
works at Kehra, according to the same 
source, will also be rebuilt but to only 
30 percent of pre-war capacity. Daily 
production will be from 110 to 120 tons. 

Kahila’s paper mill, with an annual 
capacity of 7,000 tons, is reported to be 
once more in working order. 


SWEDISH WALLBOARD SITUATION 


The Swedish wallboard situation has 
reached a critical stage, according to a 
foreign trade publication, inasmuch as 
closed export markets, coupled with re- 
duced domestic demand, has greatly in- 
tensified competition. 

With the exception of some quantities 
shipped to Argentina on safe-conduct 
steamers, export to the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been completely cut off. Of 
the old export markets, there now re- 
main only Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Germany, with a few 
other minor outlets on the continent. 

In the pre-war period, exports 


amounted to between 30 and 40 percent 
of total production. In 1942, total ex- 
ports totaled only 12,000 tons, or 13 per- 
cent of total production. During 1943, 
outgoing shipments of wallboard de- 
clined still further. 
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Production in 1942 totaled 110,000 tons, 
compared with 120,000 tons in the record 
year of 1939. The domestic market ab- 
sorbed 95,000 tons in 1942; 82,000 tons 
in 1939. 

The first half of 1943 witnessed a set- 
back in consumption of wallboard in 
Sweden, sales having decreased by 175 
percent compared with the quantity dis- 
posed of in the corresponding period of 
1942. 

In 1942 10 mills were producing wall- 
board and, in addition, a new factory at 
Kramfors was making a product of 
somewhat different composition. Three 
new mills, reportedly are now under 
construction. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


GASOLINE PRODUCTION IN FREE CHINA 


Free China is producing more than 71,- 
430 barrels of gasoline monthly, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Except for 
negligible amounts in several other prov- 
inces, China’s oil production is centered 
in Kansu Province. 


COLOMBIAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE OR- 
GANIZED 


A petroleum institute has been or- 
ganized in Colombia, with headquar- 
ters in Bogota, the foreign press reports. 
The organization, said to be similar to 
the American Petroleum Institute, has 
for its purpose the expansion of the 
Colombian petroleum industry. 


SWEDISH REFINERY DOUBLES PLANT 
FACILITIES 


Plant facilities at Kvarntorp, one of 
the two major shale-oil refineries in Swe- 
den. are said to have been more than 
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doubled. Refined shale oil from the 
plant is used as fuel for motor cars, 
while unrefined oil has proved adequate 
fuel for fishing-boat motors. 


NEW REFINERY IN OPERATION IN CANADA 


A new, efficient, and well-equipped re- 
finery has been put into operation at 
Clarkson, Ontario, according to the 
Dominion press. Crude oil for the plant 
will be transported by tanker across Lake 
Ontario, and a 1,900-foot dock owned by 
the plant will provide space for berthing 
five tankers simultaneously. Direct con- 
nection with transcontinental rail lines 
and proximity to Canada’s best highways 
permit Dominion-wide distribution of 
finished products. Supply of water for 
the plant is pumped from the lake, and 
shale just below the topsoil furnishes a 
good foundation for the heavy towers of 
the plant. 

Originally intended as a plant to pro- 
duce lubricating oil, it was expanded to 
include production of aviation gasoline, 
the consumption of which has increased 
in Canada more than 100 times since 
1938. The equipment also provides for 
output of a great variety of products 
ranging from methane, the lightest of all 
petroleum products, to a heavy grade of 
asphalt. Furthermore, the plant is said 
to be adaptable enough to convert 
through recycling and reformation the 
major portion of incoming crude into the 
products most desired at the time. 

The crude oil is first run through a 
pipe still where it is heated to 675° F. 
and then is flashed into a 112-foot bubble 
tower, from which at different tempera- 
tures, the various straight-run products 
are obtained. Approximately 75 percent 
of the oil’s hydrocarbon components are 
vaporized. The “topped” crude is then 
heated to 750° F. and pumped into a 
vacuum distillation tower for fraction- 
ing into lubricating oils. The oil of a 
desired viscosity can be drawn off at the 
right bubble deck, since temperature and 
composition gradients are maintained. 

The Clarkson plant is claimed to have 
a polyforming process which utilizes the 
best features of cracking, reforming, and 
gas reversion which have been evolved in 
other plants over a number of years of 
experimentation. The whole unit is one 
compact system and provides for re- 
forming any of the charging stock in 
such a manner as to produce desired 
end products in almost any proportion 
intended. 

After the polyforming process, the 
lubricating oils are subjected to a fur- 
fural solvent extraction process to re- 
move deposit-forming impurities such 
as naphthenic and aromatic hydro- 
carbons. The resultant, called “raf- 
finate,” is more paraffinic and has a 
higher viscosity index. The amount of 
furfural used is said to be from one to 
four times the amount of oil treated and 
is varied according to the kind of final 
oil desired, oil for rough machinery re- 
quiring the lowest ratio and that for 
aviation machinery requiring’ the 
highest. 

Following the furfural treatment, a 
dewaxing process is employed, in which 
the raffinate is treated with a mixture 
of methyl-ethyl ketone, benzol, and tol- 
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uene in a three to one ratio and then 
chilled and filtered. 

Next the oil fractions are given the 
final treatment, a high-temperature 
catalytic-contact filtration, in which a 
slurry of sulfuric acid activated benton- 
ite clay is used at flash-point tempera- 
ture. This is said to improve color and 
sparkle of the oil, to increase its oxida- 
tion resistance, and to lesson its tend- 
ency to leave engine-head deposits. 

The plant has a carefully coordinated 
system of electric and pneumatic con- 
trols, which record in the control room 
an over-all picture of temperatures, 
pressures, and flow-rates of the oil and 
its products in all units of the plant. Ad- 
justments of instruments may also be 
made from the control room, where 
there is an adequate staff of highly 
trained technicians at all times. 

With a tankage capacity of 1,771,414 
barrels, the plant can handle 10,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil per 24-hour day and 
produce 1,000 barrels of lubricating oil. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER-PRODUCTION EFFORTS REVIVED IN 
KENYA 


Collection of wild rubber from three 
more forests in Kenya has begun, ac- 
cording to the South African press. 
Three plantations of ceara rubber, for- 
merly abandoned, have been brought 
back into production and a processing 
plant has been built on one, it is claimed. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 
AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


In the 12-month period ended June 
30, 1942, Australia imported surgical, 
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optical, and scientific instruments 
equipment valued at 1,898,957 poun 
sterling, compared with 1,704,363 Pounds 
Sterling in the preceding year, gq Ca- 
nadian trade journal says. The prin. 
cipal items included in 1941-42 were. 
Surgical and dental instruments, £77; 
835; optical and meteorological instry. 
ments, £138,818; and other instrumentg 
£467,600. 

Exports of similar equipment decreaseg 
in value during the period, totaling 
£399,963 in 1940-41 and £306,791 in 194)_ 
42. 


Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


Tax EXEMPTION GRANTED TO ESSENTIAL. 
OIL PRODUCER 


A 5-year tax exemption, beginning 
January 1944 has been granted by the 
Minister of Finance of Mexico to a mint- 
and menthol-producing firm located jn 
Azcapotzalco, Federal District. To qual- 
ify for this forgiveness, the company 
must begin essential-oil production ip 
March of this year. 


RUMANIAN SOAP PRODUCTION 


Production of soap in Rumania in- 
creased about 25 percent from 5,000 tons 
in 1941 to 6,200 tons in 1942, according 
to the Nazi-controlled press. Because of 
a favorable oil-fruit harvest, authorities 
hoped that 1943 soap production would 
reach the 10,000-ton mark. 


Special Products 


CANADIAN BooK SALES INCREASE 


Book sales in Canada are reported to 
have been considerably higher in 1943 
than in the preceding year. One To- 
ronto publisher estimates the increase at 
75 percent. 

Biographies and books on economics 
and post-war planning are particularly 
in demand. Sales of dictionaries also 
have been heavy, possibly as a result of 
the large number of persons enrolled in 
night schools. 

It is believed that many books are being 
used as gifts instead of other merchan- 
dise which is now more difficult to 
obtain. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


CoTToN Crop IN MOZAMBIQUE 


The cotton crop in Mozambique totaled 
23,000 long tons in 1941-42, and the 1943 
crop is estimated at 20,000 tons. In 1940- 
41, 17,000 tons were grown. Exports 
amounted to 14,332 tons in 1942—more 
than double the 6,650 tons shipped in the 
preceding year. 

Because of scarce shipping facilities, 
10,500 tons are on hand from the 1941 
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and 1942 harvests, and this will be aug- 
mented by the 1943 crop. Only about 6 
tons are consumed annually in the 
colony, Principally by the mattress 
industry. 

Because of scarcity of replacement 

rts for gins and baling machines, much 
of the 1943 crop will be marketed in the 
ynginned condition. 

At present, the cotton seed is burned, 
as Mozambique has no facilities for ex- 
tracting the oil, and shipping space is 
too limited to permit sending the seed 
elsewhere for processing. 


INDIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


From September 1 to November 27, 
1943, 209,209 bales of raw cotton were ex- 
ported from India, compared with 
95,680 bales in the corresponding period 
of 1942. 

Cotton arrivals at principal Indian 

rts in the corresponding period were 
305,025 bales in 1943 and 277,491 bales in 
1942. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


THATCH-PALM ROPE PRODUCTION IN THE 
CAYMAN ISLANDS, JAMAicaA, B. W. I. 


Nearly 4,000,000 yards of thatch-palm 
rope are made yearly in from 300 to 400 
Cayman Island households. The art is 
Jearned by both boys and girls in early 
childhood, and is a distinctive feature 
of the economic life of the Islands. 

The inner leaves, or buds, are gath- 
ered. from the thatch palm before they 
become mature and spread out. These 
narrow leaves are twisted into a triple- 
strand rope which is resistant to salt 
water. Since the hemp shortage, this 
rope has become indispensable to fisher- 
man of the Cayman Islands and Ja- 
maica. 

Recently the Commissioner has taken 
over the purchase of all thatch rope, at 
aminimum price of 4s. 8d. per 200 yards. 

Current shipments are made only to 
Jamaica, but production could be ma- 
terially increased. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN “CROATIA,” YUGOSLAVIA 


Of the 322,000,000 tobacco plants dis- 
tributed to growers in “Croatia,” Yugo- 
slavia, in 1943, only 180,000,000 were 
actually planted, according to an Axis 
newspaper. This “considerable reduc- 
tion compared with the preceding year” 
was attributed to “present circum- 
stances” and to the fact that “peasants 
in southern Croatia decided to use their 
soil principally for the cultivation of 
cereals and other foodstuffs.” Despite 
smaller plantings, however, last year’s 
total production will aggregate 100 car- 
loads more than the yield for the pre- 
ceding year, it is claimed by the Axis 
press, 

Spring plantings grew well in Croatia 
because of sufficient rainfall. Later 
Plantings, however, were underdeveloped 
a a result of the drought which started 
in the middle of July. 
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International 
Reconstruction 


(Continued from p. 9) 


the world community. This relation- 
ship will become increasingly intimate 
with the passage of time and, therefore, 
nothing is gained by denying its implica- 
tions. Whether we like it or not, time 
and space are rapidly shrinking. Mod- 
ern methods of transportation and com- 
munication are bringing formerly re- 
mote markets to our front door. It is 
important in such a world that national 
economic programs be’ synchronized 
through international understanding and 
not be made the fortresses of economic 
warfare. 





Foreign Economic 
Administration 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Norwegians and our other Allies to ac- 
quire some of the ships produced in our 
shipyards? 


Fair, Equitable Access 


Our international trade cannot reach 
the highest possible volume if we think 
only in terms of exports. We all have 
learned that no nation can achieve the 
full advantages of international trade if 
it desires only to sell and refuses to buy. 

In the relatively short time that our 
reciprocal tariff agreements were in ef- 
fect before the war, we began to realize 
that the abolition of artificial trade bar- 
riers could accomplish much for our in- 
ternational trade. Our Lend-Lease op- 
erations, too, have been striking evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of hurdling 
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such barriers and of the desirability of 
knocking them permanently down. 

We must plan for an intelligent post- 
war American trade and tariff policy. 
We must also prepare for and encourage 
international understandings and agree- 
ments which will open the markets of 
the world to all on a fair competitive 
basis, and which will give all nations fair 
and equitable access to the raw materials 
of the world. 


Great Potential Future 


I want to leave with you a caution 
against expecting too early or too com- 
plete a resumption of peacetime private 
trade. We cannot afford the luxury of 
our peacetime freedoms until American 
boys are no longer dying and suffering 
in bloody battles. 

But I also want to leave with you my 
firm conviction about the great potential 
future of our private trade. 

An expanding volume of world trade 
offers the greatest hope for a peaceful 
and prosperous world. One of the sur- 
est ways to achieve full-scale employ- 
ment here at home—something that we 
are all seeking—is to open up world mar- 
kets. This does not mean the exploita- 
tion of one country by another. The 
most advanced countries economically 
are those that trade the most. The res- 
toration of the economy of Europe, Asia, 
and other parts of the world after the 
war will offer a tremendous challenge to 
American production and an expanding 
market for American products. Indus- 
trial development and construction and 
reconstruction in China, Russia, and in 
other countries will open up vast new 
markets. Such construction and recon- 
struction will help to lay the sound eco- 
nomic foundations for a secure peace. 
It will also raise the standard of living 
abroad and enlarge the capacity of the 
peoples abroad to buy what we have to 
sell. 


To Continue Effective Job 


Government and business have done 
an extremely effective job of gearing this 
country up to war pitch and of imple- 
menting our will to win with guns and 
ships and planes. This joint effort will 
have to continue unabated until the 
enemy is utterly defeated. 

It will continue, I am convinced. We 
shall fight on, side by side, until the vic- 
tory is won. Then, after we have shared 
in writing the peace, we shall go on— 
Government and business—strong in our 
new-found unity, mutually benefited by 
our joint good job of war work, and con- 
vinced firmly of our interdependence, to 
take our rightful place in a world at 
peace. We pledge to build of these 
United States a Nation eternally dedi- 
cated to national security and individual 
well-being; to take our place, with a full 
share of responsibility and of benefit, in 
a community of nations dedicated to in- 
ternational security and well-being; and 
to mold from the casting that pours from 
the furnace of war a future for American 
commerce, American industry, and the 
American people, that will be a future 
of peace and prosperity. 
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The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued Current Ex- 
port Bulletins Nos. 143 and 144. 


No. 511—Current Export Bulletin No. 
143, January 24, 1944. 


Subject: Revised Statement of Cargo Avail- 
ability (FEA 138) now available 

Revised forms of the Statement of Cargo 
Availability (FEA 138) for shipments to Latin 
America are now available to exporters upon 
request to the Bureau of Supplies, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C.; its New York office, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, New York; Department of Commerce 
field offices, and the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, 39 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 
Exporters are requested to begin using this 
revised form as soon as possible. Use of this 
form will be obligatory for all Statements 
of Cargo Availability postmarked March l, 
1944, or later. 

The revised form has been considerably 
modified in size, format, and questions asked. 
It is now a form 8 x 10% inches, six sheets 
to a set, sixteen sets to a pad, and similar in 
color of ink to that of BEW 166, the com- 
bined Application for Export License and 
Statement of Cargo Availability. The re- 
verse side of each copy is blank for use by 
the exporter when space on the face of the 
form is insufficient for his needs, thus elim- 
inating the use of additional riders. Al- 
though, in the past, exporters were required 
to duplicate the Statement of Cargo Avail- 
ability forms, this will no longer be neces- 
sary. Facsimiles of this form, however, may 
be printed if the facsimiles are identical in 
size, ink color, and typographical arrange- 
ment. They may include appropriate print- 
ed standard answers. 

All Statements of Cargo Availability are to 
be submitted to the New York office of the 
Foreign Economic Administration, 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, New York, except those cov- 
ering shipments of newsprint, and those for 
which SP licenses have been issued. These 
shall be submitted to the Foreign Economic 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

In filling out the revised Statement of 
Cargo Availability, exporters will note the 
following revisions (refer to facsimile of the 
new form below) : 

Question No. 1—AIt should be noted that 
a Statement of Cargo Availability (FEA 
138) must not be submitted (1) unless an in- 
dividual or SP license has been issued for 
the shipment, or the commodity is under 
general license, and (2) unless the merchan- 
dise will be ready for shipment within 60 
days of filing of the Statement of Cargo 
Availability. In cases of large shipments, 
exporters should bear in mind that a separ- 
ate Statement of Cargo Availability must be 
filed for each lot of merchandise as each 
becomes available for shipment. For exam- 
ple: If an export license has been issued for 
shipment of 500 tons of steel bars and only 
200 tons are available for shipment immed- 
iately, or within 60 days, a Statement of Car- 
go Availability should be filed for ONLY the 
available 200 tons. Other statements should 
be filed as the balance of the merchandise 
becomes available for shipment. It remains 
unlawful, however, for an exporter to split 
his shipment or orders into less than 2240 
pound lots for the purpose of booking direct- 
ly with the steamship operator instead of 
filing a Statement of Cargo Availability. 

Question No. 2a.—The consignor may be an 
individual, firm, or corporation shipping the 
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It should be noted, also, that signature is 
required on both Copy No. 1 and Copy No 5 
of the new form. i 

In all other respects, the regulations Bov- 
erning the use of this form remain un- 
changed. 


No. 512—Current Export Bulletin No 
144, January 27, 1944 z 


I. WPB Extends Preference Rating Authori 
to FEA in Directive 27 (included in Com. 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 13) 

I. WPB General Exports Order M-148 has 
now been replaced by WPB Directive 27 dated 
January 1, 1944, which authorizes the For. 
eign Economic Administration to assign spe. 
cific preference ratings (within allocation 


merchandise, namely, the licensee, the ex- 
porter, or his agent. 

Question No. 2b.—In line with the require- 
ment of Current Export Bulletin No. 119, it 
is necessary, in cases of in transit shipments, 
to give the name of the consignor in the 
country of origin. 





—— 


Form FEA 138 (Rev. 10-15-43) 
B. B. No. 31-R002.8 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION—WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION a 
STATEMENT OF CARGO AVAILABILITY I 


mat ee ey AT eed ceemeremees Applicant will retain sixth copy. Hf space for answering any question is ineuficient, um 
























































(1) Merchandise listed below for which export license has been issued (a) is ready for shi 0: (b) will be ready about -..........__ ne 
Gta) Consignor (2b) For in-transit shipments, name of original cousignes ee 
(8a) Address of consignor (3b) Address of original consignor (for in-transit shipments) ———"—~ 
(4) Location of merchandise (city, State) (5) Foreign port of discharge (6) Consiguor’s Wel Neo > — 
(7) Consignes ia foreign country idizess ———— 
(a) Ultimate consignee (if different from consignee) ~Kddress a 
Te) Purchaser (if different trom concignee) (ddress” i 
License number (if Date of Number and kind Description of chandise as shown in Schedule | Cuble 
general, give symbol) license of packages Also give ‘Schedule B number ° Grsae welebst (os. tween” 
(10) (a1) (12) (13) (14) Newnse 


























(16) Range of ports preferred (indicate Ist, 2d, 84 choice): Atlantic (] Gulf  Paelfle 0 


The undersigned hereby certifies that the facts set forth above are true and correct to he best this knowledge a tlief. and 
that no other Statement of Carge Availability has been filed for the exportation of this mosenandion, ee ee a" beliel, and 


Any fulee tenet, Sow . or will- 
‘ally made in connection with this Stete- 
























































front of Corge Aveliahiiny ia punishable Name of consignor 
or $10,000 fine, or both. 
| Se a Se soo cocevocesroveonseee -o-sweeesoncesoovesemmuetieieteil 
(17) Notice of tentative booking to be sent to: (Signeteres | - FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY — 
_ ean} OM Coples 
ccch-cipiieadhamsiutintaaianmelisiicadibendbcdingn ctipteasebin No. 6 
NERA. i RMT only) F. E. A. No. "W. S. A. Ref. No. 
___FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY RI 
This authori t of i 
0. D. 7. PE authorizes shipment of merchandise described, except 0 
Ee ee eee <osintwesnesisisanianiaglaa 
No. Arriving Port of... 5 ~xiasteatiensscicin 
Number must be shown on F : 
Bill of Lading, Waybill, I , 
and Shipping Documents. | Issued by ; ss 
paneer For Office of Defense Transportation 
Specific ship booking will be 
coutmned to Ship Agent. EE eee a eee ee 
—87047-1 ©. ©. GOVERNMENT PRintine OrricE 
Question No. 4.—Location of merchandise limits) to commodities for which the For- 


(city, state). This question has been re- 
worded for clarity. 

Questions No. 10 through 15.—Reposition- 
ing and rewording of similar questions on the 
old BEW 138, and the elimination of those 
no longer deemed necessary to the process- 
ing of the statement by the FEA and the WSA 
will facilitate the use of the form. 


eign Economic Administration has been 
given allocations together with specific rating 
authority by the War Production Board. 
Preference ratings may be assigned by the 
Foreign Economic Administration to orders 
covered by export licenses or release certifi- 
cates for the following destinations at the 
present time (other destinations may be 
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added at & future date and will then be 
announced ) : 


erican Miquelon and St. 
20 epublics ™ we » - 

nistan ewfoundland an 
Afgha Labrador 


jgian Congo 
British Oceania 
Fire (Ireland) 


Netherlands Posses- 
sions in Caribbean 


French Guiana Portugal and Pos- 
French Oceania — sessions 

French West Indies Spain and Posses- 
Greenland sions 

Liberia Sweden 

Madagascar Switzerland 


and for the commodities listed in Current 
Export Bulletin No. 129, amended in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 130, Subject VI, 
and Current Export Bulletin No. 133, Subject 

. Exporters need not file WPB-541 (for- 
merly PD-1A) applications for these com- 
modities. The authority does not affect the 
rating procedure for mining and petroleum 
company programs. 

II. (a) In addition to the authority out- 
jined above, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration is now authorized by Directive 27 
to assign preference ratings up to and in- 
cluding AA-3 to the delivery, for export to 
any country,* for certain items having a 
factory value of less than $500. The assign- 
ment of ratings to material for export under 
this provision must conform to the domestic 
rating pattern for similar uses. The follow- 
ing exceptions to this added authorization 
are to be noted: 

1. Any material for which any WPB form 
other than WPB-—541 (PD-1A) is required in 
accordance with an applicable WPB regu- 
Jation or order. 

9. Accessories, spare parts, or complemen- 
tary or other related equipment for any prin- 
cipal items being exported if the principal 
item has a value of $500 or more. (In these 
cases, the’ WPB will assign a preference rating 
for such materials when a rating for the 
principal item is assigned.) 

3. Specific materials which may here- 
after be excepted by the War Production 
Board and announcement of which will be 
made by the War Production Board. Appli- 
cations for ratings of material falling within 
this provision will follow the procedure cur- 
rently effective requiring submission of a 
WPB-541 with the application for export li- 
cense or release certificate. (See Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 13, pages 118-119.) 

4. Any quantity of material properly part 
of a single export order which appears to 
have been subdivided for the purpose of ob- 
taining a rating from the Foreign Economic 
Administration under this authority. 

(b) Any application or release certificate 
submitted to FEA for exportations which fall 
within the foregoing specifications and out- 
side the exceptions need not be accompanied 
by a Form WPB-541. The rating will be as- 
signed directly on the original of the export 
license or release certificate. 

(c) It will be necessary for exporters seek- 
ing preference ratings under this authoriza- 
tion to indicate on the application for ex- 
port license or release certificate that such a 
rating is requested. 

Ill. (a) Ratings will be assigned on li- 
cense or release certificate applications by the 
Foreign Economic Administration by means 
of a stamp worded as follows: 

Under authority of the War Production 
Board, delivery of the material referred to 
herein is assigned a preference rating of —__-. 
Application and extension of rating shall be 
made in accordance with Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 3 

(b) In the case of ratings assigned in ac- 
cordance with I, the rating stamp will also 
contain the following wording 

This material is to be charged to the period 
from ____ to ' 

(c) The rating assigned by the Foreign 
Economic Administration may be applied by 
the holder of the export license for the ma- 
terial ordered only by endorsing on or attach- 





*This provision does not apply to ship- 
ments to Canada 
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ing to the contract or purchase order to 
which the rating is to be applied, a certifica- 
tion in substantially the following form (or, 
if appropriate, and at the holder’s option, 
in the form prescribed in Priorities Regula- 
titon No. 9 as amended from time to time) 
signed manually or as provided in Priorities 
Regulation No. 7 (section 944.27) by an offi- 
cial duly authorized for such purposes: 
The undersigned hereby represents to the 
seller and the War Production Board that 
he is entitled to apply the preference ratings 
indicated opposite the items shown on this 
purchase order pursuant to an assignment 
thereof by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration under export license number ___-_-_-, 
and that this purchase order is subject to the 
provisions of WPB Directive 27 as amended. 
This material is to be charged to the period: 


ceaibi me dlkmdess OO Scns matnacans 

“(Name of Exporter) (Address) 

BN ais, crisis da ininine ey Biba at’. ne elnmathon eemet se Sole 
(Signature and Title (Date) 


of Exporter’s Duly 
Authorized Officer) 


The sentence in the certification reading 
“This material is to be charged to the period 
= emhilie WENO a cect lated ” Shall be filled in with 
the period given on the Foreign Economic 
Administration priority rating stamp. If 
none is given on the priority rating stamp, 
this sentence in the certification should be 
left incomplete. 

(ad) An export order so rated shall be ac- 
cepted and delivery shall be made thereunder 
by the producer, distributor or other agency 
receiving such order in its proper place 
with respect to other rated orders in accord- 
ance with War Production Board Priorities 
Regulation No. i. Pursuant to Priorities 
Regulation No. 3, as amended, a supplier 
receiving an order bearing the certificate 
mentioned in paragraph IIIc is entitled to 
reply upon the statements made therein un- 
less he knows or has reason to believe that 
they are false. 

(e) Orders for which export license have 
been issued are to be placed with the pro- 
ducer or distributor in the usual manner. 
If the producer finds it necessary to pur- 
chase material to fill the order, the rating 
applied by the exporter may be extended by 
the producer to his supplier in accordance 
with Priorities Regulation No. 3, as amended. 

(f) A licensee in possession of a license 
bearing the stamp described in paragraph 
IIIa who is unable to find any supplier who 
can accept his order should comnrunicate im- 
mediately with the appropriate industry 
branch of the -War Production Board for 
assistance in locating a supplier who can 
accept his order. 

IV. It will no longer be necessary, in the 
case of export license applications to be rated 
in accordance with the above provisions, for 
the exporters to submit the fourth signed 
copy of Form FEA 119, formerly required un- 
der the PD~-1A rating procedure. 
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V. The above provisions do not exempt the 
exporter from submitting WPB—542 (formerly 
PD-3A) when the commodities are being 
procured for the use of the armed forces 
of a foreign country and the consignee is a 
foreign Army or Navy or a foreign Govern- 
ment Purchasing Commission. This is in 
accordance with the provisions set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13, 
page 123. 

VI. As authorizations to assign preference 
ratings to additional commodities are re- 
ceived, or when any deletions or amend- 
ments are to be mace in these provisions, 
notice thereof will be announced in Current 
Export Bulletins. 


II. Import Recommendation Provisions for 
Items of Small Value 


In Current Export Bulletin No. 135, Subject 
I, it was provided that exporters would not 
be required to submit import recommenda- 
tions covering certain items valued at less 
than $25 each although when added to 
other items of the same Schedule B number, 
the total value exceeded $25. The permission 
thus granted is intended to eliminate the 
need for Import Recommendations only in 
the case of items of dissimilar nature, mate- 
rial, or general use, which nevertheless have 
the same Schedule B number. 

Example: Parts for a road roller, valued at 
$20, and parts for a bulldozer, valued at $15. 
Although both these items are classified under 
Schedule B No. 7228.00, it would not be neces- 
sary for the exporter to submit an import 
recommendation, although his license appli- 
cation totaled $35. 

The provision is not intended to permit 
omission of the Import Recommendation for 
items clearly within a single Schedule B 
classification as exemplified by the following: 

1. An order for a number of coal tar dyes 
where the individual quantity of each dye 
ordered may be valued under $25 but the 
entire order exceeds $25. 

2. An order for envelopes of different sizes 
and writing paper of different sizes where a 
Single type of envelope or writing paper 
ordered does not exceed $25 in value, but the 
entire order for envelopes and writing paper 
does exceed that figure. 

3. An order for different automotive parts 
where such parts individually are valued at 
less than $25 each but where the entire order 
exceeds $25. 


III. Commodities for Which the Foreign 
Economic Administration May Assign 
Preference Ratings (Included in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 13) 


Current Export Bulletin No. 129, dated 
October 26, 1943 is amended in accordance 
with paragraphs A, B, and C below: 

A. New authorizations to assign preference 
ratings have been received from the WPB. 
The Commodities covered by these authoriza- 
tions are set forth below and are to be added 
to those commodities listed in Current Ex- 
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port Bulletin No. 129 as hereby amended. The 
procedure to be followed in submitting ex- 
port license applications for these commodi- 
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ties where preference ratings are required is 
contained in Current Export Bulletin No. 129 
as amended: 





WPB Industry Division | woe 


| 





Miscellaneous minerals division - - -- 6956. 00 


Textile, clothing and leather division. -- 9822. 00 
9824. 00 | 
9825. 01 | 
9825. 01 
9826. 10 | 
9826. 91 | 
2935. 00 
3199. 00 


3025. 00 
Tin-lead division - 7 3062. 00 
6507. 00 
6508. 00 
6512. 00 
6620. 00 
6512. 05 | 
6515. 20 
6515. 30 
6515. 37 
6515. 50 
6515. 53 
6515. 55 
6515. 60 
6515. 98 
6670. 00 


CMP | 
Code 


Commodity 


Silver solder. 

Miscellaneous: 
679 | Tooth brushes. 
679 | Toilet brushes. 
679 | Paint brushes, hog bristles. 
Paint brushes, other. 
Household brushes. 

| Other brushes, including metal. 
Brooms. 
Mop heads. 
| Cotton, rayon and wool products 
| Carded types: 
Duck. 





Lead pigs and bars. 
Lead sheets and pipes. 
Solder. 

Babbitt. 

Other lead manufactures. 


| 





B. On page 6, of Current Export Bulletin 
No. 129, delete the words (MRO only) fol- 
lowing “Switchgear.” 

C. On page 9, of Current Export Bulletin 
No. 129, Schedule B Number 3061.00 for “all 
other carded yarn goods, n. e. s.”’ should read 
3161.00. 


IV. Change in General License for Export of 
Metal Drums, Containers, and Gas 
Cylinders 


Effective February 3, 1944, empty metal 
drums, containers and gas cylinders, irre- 
spective of capacity, will require an individ- 
ual license or release certificate for export to 
destinations other than Canada, except in 
instances where metal drums, gas cylinders, 


bags and other containers used in shipping 
articles and materials to this country, are 
being returned empty to Group G, Group V, 
and Group K countries under general licenses 
GEC. 

Shipments of the above commodities, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior to 
the effective date of change may be exported 
under the previous general license provisions. 
Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent 
to the effective date of change pursuant to 
ODT permits issued prior to such date may 
also be exported under the previous general 
license provisions. 


V. Change in General License 





Commodity 


Clay and clay products: _ 
Sanitary fixtures and fittings, and parts, n. e. s 


Dept. of | General | General 
| Commerce | license license Effective date 
Schedule group group of change 
B Number old new 


5334. 00 


Vitreous china bathroom accessories, n. e. s. (including 


towel and grab bars, clothes hooks, soap receptacles, etc.) 


5334. 00 62 kK | Immediately. 


Other sanitary fixtures and fittings, and parts, n. e. s. (ex- 


cluding vitreous china bathroom accessories) 


5334. 00 62 62 





VI. Correction Current Export Bulletin No. 
142 

In Current Export Bulletin No. 142, page 7, 

by inadvertence the subheading “vegetable 

tallow and wax (continued)” was omitted 


under the heading “vegetable products— 
Miscellaneous (continued). It should also 
be noted that the entry “vegetable tallow and 
wax, other” should be indented two spaces in 
line with the previous entries. 





Sharing the Benefits 
of Price Control 


(Continued from p. 4) 


prices, f. a. s. New York. Electric bulbs, 
domestic type, 110-volt, 60-watt, are 6 to 
9 cents each. New spark plugs for auto- 
mobiles are 22 to 30 cents. These prices 
for batteries, bulbs, and spark plugs are 
for sizable orders. Smaller quantities 
and purchases made from export mer- 
chants usually cost about 20 percent 
more. 

Plain bond paper, white, unwater- 
marked, 16 pounds and heavier, sells at 
6 to 8 cents a pound, to which a premium 


of 25 percent should be added and freight 
of about 35 percent. Thirty-six-inch 
cotton grey sheeting is sold at 1042 to 
174% cents per linear yard. This price 
includes premium. Freight amounts to 
about 10 percent of the value. Compa- 
rable prices for 36-inch cotton print cloth 
would be 172 cents to 21 cents, and for 
28-inch blue denim 22 to 25 cents. 

One exception to the showing of rela- 
tive stability for industrial prices under 
wartime price controls is coal, on which 
the export price has risen about 15 per- 
cent because of increased labor costs. 
Bulk bituminous coal, screened, run-of- 
mine size from Virginia mines, is $7 a 
long ton, f. a.s. Newport News or Norfolk. 

A buyer in the “other Americas” should 
add, to the price, allowances for import 
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duties and costs of distribution in orde 
to get a notion of a fair price, Where 
the price he pays is two or three ‘las 
the estimate, based on Uniteq States 
ceiling prices, exporters’ costs, import 
duties, and similar allowances, he mg 
have reason to suspect that he is q vietin 
of speculation—of price boosting to 
charge all the traffic will bear, 


Benefits Extend Abroad 


In the United States, OPA is deter. 
mined to work hard “to hold the line» 
as directed by Congress in the Economic 
Stabilization Act of October 1942. Man 
students of national and international 
problems believe this job of “holding the 
line” on prices is the most important 
task in sight on the home front in 1944 
Certainly the results of this task wij 
have great influence on public morale 
on the transition from war to civilian 
production and in laying foundations for 
post-war prosperity, both here and in 
the foreign field. 

And success in this task requires the 
cooperation, the unstinting help of every- 
body who buys and sells, who thinks jn 
terms of prices. That includes most of 
us. In the end, we are all consumers: 
and, by that fact, we all stand to share 
in the benefits. Victory in this battle 
indeed will be a victory that every con- 
sumer will share. And that goes for 
foreign consumers who share the bene- 
fits of our export price controls. * * + 

This is a people’s battle, which will pay 
dividends to everybody who works for a 
wage or a salary, to everybody who buys 
food, clothing, and shelter. It pays off 
in reduced war costs. It pays off in 
good morale. And, finally, it will pay 
off in making easier the shift from war 
to peace by restraining the war-born 
cycle of boom and collapse that is asso- 
ciated—anywhere in the world—wijth 
violent rise and fall of prices. 





Saskatchewan’s Housing 
Facilities 

A survey has been made in the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, Canada, covering 
the years 1939 to 1942, to determine the 
condition of housing facilities. 

At least 50 percent of the houses listed 
as being in “poor condition” needed to 
be replaced, and the remainder would 
need over one-half of the replacement 
cost to repair them adequately. Even 
the houses listed as “fair” needed from 
10 to 20 percent of the present house 
values spent on reconditioning. 

The following table shows the results 
of the survey, with the Province divided 
into areas: 








Condition of “*Prairie”’ “Park” “Pioneer” 
house area area area 
Good 67 59 7 
Fair 772 362 3a 
Poor 258 195 Sed 
Total houses 
8 


surveyed 1, 097 616 
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New Books and 





% The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed aS a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and cannot 
pe responsible for their content. For private 
ublication, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each Case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
January 22, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington. D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The January 22 issue contains 
these articles: 

Tue Wark REFUGEE BOARD. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE RE- 
GARDING THE REQUEST CONTAINED IN THE 
DECLARATION OF JANUARY 14, 1944, By 
THE POLISH GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF A GENERAL INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION: AN ADDRESS 
BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE. 


“THE STATE DEPARTMENT SPEAKS.” 


ADHERENCE BY COLOMBIA TO THE DECLARA- 
TION BY UNITED NATIONS. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE BY 
THE AMBASSADOR OF COLOMBIA. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF CHINA 
AND JAPAN: POST-WAR OPPORTUNITIES AND 
PROBLEMS FOR AMERICA. Fessenden S. 
Blanchard. 1944. 71 pp. Price, $1. 
Briefly reviews development in the textile 
industries of China and Japan since 1917, 
and evaluates possible and probable 
post-war problems and opportunities for 
the American industry. Attempts also 
to furnish insight into economic condi- 
tions and problems in these two coun- 
tries, as evidenced by their leading in- 
dustry — textiles. Contains appendix 
including important statistical informa- 
tion and a comprehensive list of biblio- 
graphical references. 

Available from: Textile Research In- 
stitute, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


THE Postwar ROLE oF GOLD. 
O. Hardy. 1944. 26 pp. Monetary 
Standards Inquiry No. 8. Price, 1 copy 
gratis; additional copies, 10 cents. Dis- 
cusses importance of the precious metals, 
with particular reference to gold, in the 


Charles 
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Inasmuch as the authors of the four 
feature articles in this issue of Forreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY are all outstanding 
public officials, well-known to most 
American businessmen, it is considered 
unnecessary to cite here the details of 
their careers. 





present world monetary structure, and in 
post-war monetary reconstruction. 

Available from: The Monetary Stand- 
ards Inquiry, 408 Graybar Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


BRITAIN’S POSTWAR TRADE AND WORLD 
Economy. Howard P. Whidden, Jr. De- 
cember 15, 1943. llpp. Foreign Policy 
Reports, Vol. XIX, No. 19. Price, 25 
cents. Points out the drastic change that 
has occurred in Britain’s economic posi- 
tion, and stresses the importance of 
American understanding of this change, 
in order to effect the constructive co- 
operation between the two nations, so 
vitally necessary in the post-war era. 

Available from: Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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I do not venture to say just when this Si 
will come about. But I do believe the ac 
time is ripe for noting what has taken te 
place during these war years in hemj. Wi 
sphere development and the change in 
; the character of economic problems su 
Brazil.—The following applications for zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed which will arise with the passing of the ae 
trade-mark registration were published, within 60 days from the date of publi- war-production peak and the approach TI 
on dates indicated in the Official Ga- cation: of decisive battles in Europe. ; 10 
ve 
ae | Class No. and Product ‘Date of Production Machinery of C ooperation : 
Trizector iui = | No. 3—Pharmaceutical product January 10, 1944. Furthermore, it - important to observe oo 
Gena ii Seo abet td phermcoutioal prodac pe cooperation has keen eusmacnnenn as 
a 2% No. 2—Chemical Sauiiiel Ger vetatinnte purpeass Do. cooperation has been augmented, im- | 
Esquire ____. ‘ | No. 36—Articles of clothing Do. proved, and extended during these fate. : 
ae. bade _ _ atin —— . Do. ful war years. Inter-American coopera. | ch 
ee No. 10 uadaae one a types ee 4 cours tion has been evolving for decades, But = 
te ere os —_ a eran oot Shapers 0. never in so short a time has so much ex 
Pilato. rs ns | No. 36 “Araidlen sfalabine Do. been accomplished in the creation of - 
Zileon __- No. 48—Perfumery - Do. new agencies for collaboration towarg 7 
—— poate pt ee ieee ty site the goals of increased inter-American ; 
“V"’ (within a circle) | No. 8—Precision instruments Do. trade and the fuller use of hemisphere . 
Victory -_.. | No. 11—Cutlery and edge tools____ Do. resources. tw 
No. 1gGoodseof Silival adiele und tndiations of such goods and Among these additions to the machin. = 
i y | nei Cutlery and edge tools D pitied of inter-American economic collab. a 
os No. 12— Metal geeds ae included in other classes : oration are the Inter-American Develop- - 
| No. 13—Goods of precious metals and imitations of such goods and ment Commission and the 21 develop. mg 
Citolipol Sc product Do. ment COOeS established in the ; 
ewan) Be missions—representative of government 
OXOl- : : 0 : ‘ ent, 
estriol. Ne. + Chemical product, for veterinary and sanitary purposes January 7, 1944 industry, finance, agriculture, mining, , 
Nutrovenil ; No. 3—Pharmaceutical product seman’ 5, 1944 and transportation—have been organ- spi 
Challenger No. 36—Articles of clothing Do ized to serve as channels for collabora- the 
Summer-Flex do Do. tion between government and business, ph 
— | No. 21--Hiydraulic brakes De between one country and another, in the yet 
Mammut do Do. development of hemisphere resources es 
Cloroiodal_. -| No. 3—Pharmaceutical product January 4, 1944 and expansion of inter-American trade. ye 
Seen Soe “Se =~ The commissions were still in process of the 
organization when war and the Rio pro- 
‘ : : gram changed the character of hemi- 
Argentina.—The following applica- Trade-mark Class No. and Commodity sphere development into emergency pat- é 
tions for trade-mark registration were Shirlan--------------- No. 1—Entire class terns. Now they stand ready to take ab 
; ‘ : ; : 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Janu- Reet... ..-... ----. No. 16— __—Do.. their proper role in the longer-range 
ary 11, 1944. Opposition must be filed Aquaplex--_.........--. No. 3— Do. development which logically should | tr 
before February 7, 1944: Super__--------------- No. 8— _ Do. come as industry finishes its war jobs. a 
Likewise illustrative of the new ma- | An 
chinery for yr vai ceosnny,- cooperation | bat 
° United States. We have no more reason in economic development is the estab- 
New Industries to be frightened by the expansion of the lishment of the Inter-American Insti- 
. productive capacities of the other Amer- tute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa 
for the Americas icas than we have reason to be frightened — a cae ace ae Le 
by wartime additions to our own pro- an. , 
pee ee a SEP aentiinn capacities in many iadeeiiien. This institute, now being organized on a ” 
as essential to the war effort or to indis- Rather, it is a matter for intelligent use permanent basis, is destined to be a re- . 
pensable civilian needs are able to move of our enhanced capacities after the war. search and development center for the ant 
forward where they are dependent upon Latin America’s markets for factory | improvement of agriculture, the basicin- | 194 
machinery and materials from the machinery, industrial materials, auto- dustry of the Americas. The possibili- 61 
United States. The story in the hemi- mobiles, tools, highway machines, and ties for complementary production in per 
sphere in this respect is much what it is | many other products will grow as the _ this field are emphasized by wartime de- | ag; 
in the United States. Development of purchasing power of these countries ex- velopment of rubber, quinine, fibers, and cen 
hemisphere resources under the Rio pro- pands with the development of industry other tropical-grown materials in Latin Op 
gram largely is development of sources and exports. That is the classic pat- America for the United States market. ‘ 
of strategic materials and facilities to tern of foreign trade. a eae : of | 
support this trend, such as transporta- We cannot become rich off poor neigh- Agencies That Play Big Roles duc 
tion and health and sanitation services. bors. Cooperation for mutual benefit is oth 
Yet the underlying impulse is still as compelling a principle for develop- Many new agencies also have come into to 
there. And the impulse to diversify pro- ment of hemisphere resources, whether existence in various hemisphere coun- Sor 
duction, to build inter-American trade through private or governmental chan- tries either for a direct role in develop- Au: 
for exchange of complementary produc- nels, as it is in the broadest aspects of ment of resources or to support economic for 
tion, to establish home industries, has inter-American collaboration. projects. Among these are two agencies air] 
been strengthened greatly during these As United States industry is released set up by the Office of the Coordinator car 
years of crisis and memorable experience from war work, as industrial materials of Inter-American Affairs—the Institute ica 
with supply problems. become more plentiful for civilian pro- of Inter-American Affairs, a medium for the 
duction, many postponed industrial cooperation with the other Amer re 
projects in the other Americas may be health and food projects; and the Insti- us 
No Reason for Fear brought to life again. That is one of tute of Inter-American Transportation. jac 
This basic trend toward the growth of the big points for industrialists to con- The Foreign Economic Administration we 
new industries in Latin America deserves sider in their projection of thinking [see p. 5 of this issue] and such RFC inc 
the support of businessmen in the toward post-war problems. subsidiaries as Defense Plant, Defense 
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supplies, and Rubber Development are 
active in aiding the development of stra- 
tegic materials in Latin America for the 
war effort. a: 

Many of the productive facilities re- 
sulting from wartime projects of these 
agencies will be useful after the war. 
This applies especially to hospitals, 
roads, airports, health centers. New de- 
yelopment corporations in Chile, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Haiti are specifically con- 
cerned with the promotion of industries 
and the improvement of agriculture, 
mining, transportation, and inter-Ameri- 
can trade. 

Still another example of new ma- 
chinery adaptable to changing condi- 
tions is the Mexican-American Commis- 
sion for Economic Cooperation, recently 
organized to advance collaboration be- 
tween Mexico and the United States in 
the orderly development of Mexico’s 
economy. The opportunities for these 
two republics to work together in trade 
and industry are particularly worthy of 
consideration. The Good Neighbor 
phrase was never more aptly descriptive 
of Mexican-United States relations than 
it is today. 


Strengthening the Base 


These are tangible expressions of the 
spirit of cooperation which has animated 
the many-sided development of hemis- 
phere resources during the past few 
years. The pace of change in these war 
years has been swift. Often change has 
been so rapid that it is difficult to sense 
the main trends. Still, as one looks back 
to the outbreak of the war in 1939 and 
then to the Rio conference 2 years ago, 
a broad highway of economic advance is 
perceptible. This is the building of new 
industries in the Americas and the 
strengthening of the base for inter- 
American trade. On that road the 
Americas are traveling as the decisive 
battles of 1944 approach. 





Lend-Lease Activity, Australia 
and New Zealand 


“Lend-Lease shipments to Australia 
and New Zealand through October 31, 
1943, amounted to $746,522,000, of which 
61 percent were finished munitions, 35 
percent industrial items, and 4 percent 
agricultural commodities,” says the re- 
cent Report to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations. 

“Australia is itself a sizable arsenal 
of democracy. Australian factories pro- 
duce large quantities of munitions ana 
other equipment which have been put 
to good use in the campaign in the 
Southwest Pacific. We have sent to 
Australia machine tools vitally needed 
for this work. Australia makes tires for 
airplanes and motor vehicles; we ship 
carbon black and other needed chem- 
icals. Australia builds landing craft: 
the engines are made in the United 
States and shipped under Lend-Lease. 
Australia manufactures shirts, socks, 
jackets, and other military clothing: 
we ship some of the textiles needed to 
increase her production. 
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NoTe.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba— United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 


dollar. 























| | 
| | Average rate Latest available quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange | INov. 1943 — 
| 1941 (an- | 1942 (an- | (month- Rate | @duiva- | Date, 
| nual) nual) | lent in 1943 
ly) U. 8. 
currency 
| 
ence temp tens hae | 
Argentina | Paper peso | Official A | 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 | $0. 2681 | Dee. 25 
Official B- 4.23 | 4. 23 | 4.23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Bid 4.88 | 4.94 4. 94 4.94 | . 2024 Do 
Free market 4.24 |_ | 4.00| 3.99) .2506| Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Comtrolled_- 43. = } 46. 46 bre ca | oo 7; 18 
Curb 54. 0 49. 66 7 45. £ .0 0. 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official : -| pap | rae eo a oo “>. 31 
Free market ‘ 19. 19. } . 6 3 08 0. 
| Special free market... - - 20. 68 20. 52 | 20.30 | 20.30 0493 Do. 
Chile Peso Official | 19. 37 19. 37 = 37 _ 37 0516 ~~. 8 
Export draft 25. 00 25.00 | . 00 . 00 0. 
Curb market 31.78 | 31.75 | 32.47 | 31.90 0323 | Do. 
Free _- 31.15 | 31.13 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
Gold exchange... 31.15 |  31.13| 31.00 | 31.00 0323 | Do. 
Mining dollar és 31. 35 | 31. 13 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do. 
Agricultural dollar.....| 231.15 | 31.13 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do. 
Columbia. . ..do Controlled st 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75 1.75 5714 | Do. 
Bank of Republic_____-| 1.76 | 1.76 | 1.76 1.76 5682 Do. 
Stabilization Fund___..| (3) Ls re 0 . ©) : o oi a 
Curb | 1. 86 | 1.77 1 5 . 78 . 5714 | 0. 
Costa Rica_. Colon Uncontrolled cal 5. 85 | 5.71 | 5.64) 5.65 .1773 | Dee. 31 
Controlled | 5.62 | 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 .1779 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free . 98 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 | Jan. 15 
Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank (official) 15.00 | 14. 39 | 14.10 | 14.10 . 0709 Do. 
Honduras. ....| Lempira Official awe 2.04 | 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 . 4902 | Nov. 30 
Mexico | Peso | Free 4. 86 | 4. 85 4. 85 4. 85 - 2062 | Dec. 31 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official eo 5.00 es eo a = 8 
| | Curb SEBS acer casa ’ , . 0 
Paraguay Paper peso____| Official _.| 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 .0030 | Nov. 7 
Paraguay | Guarani 6 do ul 7 3. 10 3.10 . 3226 | Dee. 31 
Peru -| Sol Free ad 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 .1538 | Jan. 8 
Salvador......_| Colon | do. Bei 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 -4000 | Jan. 15 
Uruguay | Peso .| Controlled -| 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do 
| Free “| 2. 31 1.90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do 
Venezuela. - Bolivar | Controlled . ¥ 3. 26 | 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do 
| | Free. | %3.76| 3.45 8.35 | 3.35) .2985| Do 
| | } | 











1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Established March 25. 


3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 


Since November 1, 


‘ For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


5 July 24-December 31. ¥ 
6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United State 


into Argentina, 





“Both Australia and New Zealand are 
important sources of food for the United 
Nations. They have been in need of ad- 
ditional agricultural equipment to in- 
crease production, as well as tinplate 
and materials for canning, dehydrating, 
and packing vegetables and meats. We 
have made these supplies available un- 
der Lend-Lease. With this assistance, 
Australia and New Zealand have been 
able to increase food production suf- 
ficiently to supply almost all the food 
needed by American forces in these 
countries. Thus, for example, Australia 
and New Zealand have supplied our 
forces, under Reserve Lend-Lease, with 
almost as much beef and veal as we have 
exported to all Lend-Lease countries. 
Their aid to us has saved many thou- 
sands of tons of shipping and greatly 
reduced the amount of food needed from 
our domestic food supply by United 
States armed forces in the Pacific. 

“In addition to vast quantities of 
food, Australia and New Zealand furnish 
hospitals, airfields, barracks, and cloth- 


ing under Reverse Lend-Lease to our 
forces in the Southwest Pacific. Their 
repair shops serve our planes and motor- 
ized equipment, and their shipyards 
keep our troop transports and other 
ships in condition under Reverse Lend- 
Lease.” 





Canada’s Clay-Products 
Industries 


Official Canadian statistics show 148 
plants operating in 1942 in the clay- 
products industries, 124 of which were 
making products from domestic clays 
and 24 were using imported clays in the 
manufacture of ceramic products. 

Output of the industries was valued 
at $12,478,951 in 1942 and $12,947,189 in 
1941; of these amounts, sales of domes- 
tic clays and products amounted to 
$7,081,723 in 1942 and $7,575,336 in 1941. 
The all-time high for output of domestic 
clays and products was in 1929, when 
sales were valued at $13,904,643. 
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